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original  of  the  present  volume  has  never  fallen  in  our 
way  ;  and  this  is  our  first  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  an  author  whose  works  have  obtained  considerable  celebrity 
in  his  own  country,  and  whose  opinions  have  been  citt‘d  with  de¬ 
ference  by  such  inquirers  among  ourselves  as  have  had  access  to 
his  writings.  Neander,  although  he  may  have  been  a  little  over¬ 
eulogized  by  some  of  his  admirers,  is  an  able  and  original  inquireri 
an  honest  and  indefatigable  examiner  of  primary  authorities,  a 
skilful  sifter  of  confiicting  testimony,  and  an  impartial  expositor 
of  reasonings  and  results.  To  his  Translator,  the  student  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  German  language,  owes  no  small  gratitude  for  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  many  most  important  points  of  ecclesiastical  history.  I'he 
version  has  been  got  up  in  a  workman-like  manner.  Hut  before 
we  fairly  enter  on  specific  criticism,  we  must  dispose  of  certain 
preliminary  matters  which  press  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Hose  is  a  member  of  a  hierarchy  founded  on  the  distinct¬ 
ive  principle  of  diocesan  episcopacy  ;  while  his  author  is  a  calm, 
but  }>owcrful  advocate  for  what  our  friends  of  ‘  the  Kirk  ’  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  term  ‘  ecclesiastical  parity,’  and  the  only  presidency 
be  seems  disposed  to  concede,  is  that  of  primus  inter  pares. 
This,  with  other  incidental  differences  of  sentiment,  has  induced 
Mr.  U.  to  insert  sundry  notes,  by  w'ay  of  counteraction  or  correc¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  of  this  commentary  that  we  are  now,  with  all  ex- 
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pediciu  brevity,  to  offer  a  critical  estimate.  It  is  obvious  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  there  must  always  he  some  degree  of*  awkwardness  at¬ 
tendant  on  a  diH’erence  of  opinion  lK*tween  an  author  and  his 
editor.  To  say  nothing  of  the  suspicion  (for  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  ln)wevcr,  we  are  tpiitc  sure  that  there  cannot  1h'  the 
slightest  ground)  that  such  a  variance  may  have  affected  the  trust- 
worthiness  of  the  translation,  there  is  the  hy  no  means  trifling 
inconvenience'  arising  from  the  incessant  tirailladc  going  on  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  It  is  vexatious  and  altogether  unprofitable, 
to  Ik*  brought  i//»,  at  every  half  dozenth  sentence,  by  an  asterisk 
or  a  dagger,  warning  you  off  the  premises,  and  sending  you  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  a  consolatory  assurance  that  the 
author  is  altogether  wrong,  and,  by  inevitable  inference,  the  anno¬ 
tator  right.  Heyond  the  simple  annoyance,  there  is,  indeed,  not 
the  slightest  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Rose  never  loses  sight  of 
courtesy  and  good  humour.  If  his  argument  fails  in  logical  co¬ 
gency,  it  is  always  ex])ressed  in  tcm]X'rate  language,  and  his  libe¬ 
ral  feelings  never  desert  him.  Having  no  intention  to  engage  in  i 
controversv  with  Mr.  U.,  we  should  dismiss  all  further  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  matter,  were  it  not  for  an  exceedingly  ill-judged  at- 
tem])t  to  put  down  in  a  very  summary  way,  the  authority  of  Lord 
(^hancellor  King's  able  and  business-like  inquiry  into  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  ])rimitive  church.  We  have  always  considered  that 
small  and  well  compacted  volume  as  a  model  of  sound  and  impar¬ 
tial  investigation.  Without  implicitly  acquiescing  in  his  Lord¬ 
ship's  inferences,  we  have  never  found  occasion  to  question  the 
fairness  of  his  statements.  Nor  are  we  singular  in  thus  estima¬ 
ting  this  valuable  lK>ok.  It  has  been  the  text  of  many  an  ample 
dissertation  ;  it  has  supplied  weapons  to  innumerable  defenders, 
and  stood  tlic  assault  of  a  cloud  of  opponents  ;  nor  has  the  flight 
of  time  consigned  it  either  to  obscurity  or  to  neglect.  Yet  does 
IVfr.  Rose,  on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  the  Rritioh  Critic, 
give  currency  to  the  report,  that  the  Author  of  this  admirable 
treatise  w  as  induced  to  change  his  sentiments,  by  the  perusal  of  a 
reply  so  thoroughly  evasive  and  sophistical,  that,  if  it  real lyt/if/ pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  claimed  for  it,  we  sliould  demand  no  better  evidence 
that  Lord  King  had  lapsed  into  either  dotage  or  dishonesty.  Hut 
we  discredit  the  statement  altogether  :  it  is  precisely  one  of  those 
innuendoes  which  a  thorough-going  partisan  delights  to  make, 
but  which  a  gentlemanly  advocate  would  disdain  to  use,  or  using, 
would  scrupulously  cite  its  authentication.  The  reply  in  ques¬ 
tion,  anonymously  published,  but  ascril>ed  to  a  clergyman  named 
Slatyer  or  Sclater,  is  contained  in  a  single  volume,  small  octavo, 
and  seems  to  have  been  ])opular  in  its  day,  since  our  copy  has  the 
third  edition  marked  on  the  title-page.  We  have  found  it  an 
amusing  exercise,  to  compare  this  Original  Draught  of  the  Pri* 

“  mitive  Church,"  with  Lord  King’s  “  Enquiry."  Never  havewe 
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met  with  a  more  striking  example  of  a  case  which  docs  not  occur 
quite  so  often  as  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine, — the  contest  between 
an  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  and  an  interested  contender  for 
victory.  I'here  is,  on  the  one  side,  an  able  and  rather  piquant 
exhibition  of  perverse  dexterity,  with  an  unscrupulous  dcterinina- 
lion  in  the  maintenance  of  a  thesis :  on  the  other,  are  all  the 
signs  of  a  conscientious  anxiety  to  bring  out  a  right  result,  by  full 
and  fair  investigation. 

Wo  should  not  have  the  smallest  objection  to  rest  the  entire 
merits  of  the  controversy,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  the  preliminary 
discussion  concerning  the  inqwrt  of  the  term  CnrECH,  as  used 
by  the  early  Fathers.  Lord  King's  examination  is  marked  by  a 
simple  and  direct  citation  of  authorities,  with  a  brief  but  satis¬ 
factory  statement  of  results ;  while  his  opponent  throws  up  a  cloud 
of  dust,  mystifying  a  plain  question  so  completely  by  evasion 
and  s]H‘cial  pleading,  that  when  the  reader  pauses  to  recall  the 
original  question,  he  finds  himself  without  a  key  to  the  compli¬ 
cation  of  words  and  phrases,  or  a  clew  to  their  connexion*  with  the 
premises.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  entering  somewhat  fur¬ 
ther  into  particulars  touching  this  matter.  Mr.  Hose's  preface  is 
before  us  as  fairly  as  are  the  sections  of  Neander ;  and  though 
it  may  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  such  a  subject  into  its 
details,  yet,  when  a  weak  point  is  defended  by  a  bold  front,  it 
becomes  expedient  to  shew  the  inefficiency  of  the  guard.  With 
this  view,  we  shall,  observing  all  possible  brevity,  bring  forward 
an  instance  or  two ;  not,  perhaps,  the  most  glaring  that  we  could 
have  found,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  in  Lord  King's  work  is,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  £*xx>j<r/a;  and  with  this  view  there  is  introduced 
a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria* 
His  Lordship's  opponent  elaborates  in  reply  a  many-worded  plea 
for  tlie  puq)ose  of  giving  to  a  republican — we  use  the  word  in 
distinction  from  deimtcratic — phrase,  a  hierarchical  sense.  In  this 
process,  he  substitutes  without  scruple  words  and  meanings  alien 
from  the  original  document,  representing  the  exiled  Dionysius  as 
ordering  and  commanding  his  destitute  church  to  assemble  in  his 
forced  absence  ;  whereas  the  original  word  simply  implies  the  act 
of  convoking  or  collecting,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  . 
despotic  or  authoritative  procedure.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  per¬ 
version,  endeavouring  to  establish  the  diocesan  authority  of  the 
same  Dionysius,  Sclater  describes  him  as  assisted  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  they  are  sultordinately 

*  now  taken  ;  ’  while  the  marginal  citation,  lurking  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  original  Greek,  speaks  but  of  one  presbyter,  and  that  in 
terms  which  exclude  all  idea  of  subordination — ‘my  fellow-pres- 

*  byter  Maximus.’  Again,  Lord  King  had 

®ade  reference  to  the  celebrated  dictum  of  Tertullian,  ‘  uhi  tresg 
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*’  ecclesia  estf'"  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  liierarehical  notion 
from  the  essential  character  of  a  Christian  church.  Our  readers 
would  be  amused  at  the  cool  assurance  with  which  Sclater  meets 
this  plain  elementary  definition,  lie  accuses  his  Lordship  of 
giving  a  false  aspect  to  the  phrase,  by  the  omission  of  its  con¬ 
cluding  words,  licef  laid ;  and  proceeds  to  sustain  the  charge  by 
studiously  disregarding  the  lK‘aring  and  import  of  the  whole  pa¬ 
ragraph  in  which  this  (juotation  stands,  and  by  a  disingenuous 
juxtaposition  of  piissages  which  have  no  connection  with  each 
other  in  the  obvious  intention  of  the  author.  Tertullian's  doc¬ 
trine  may  l)e  good  or  bad  ;  but  his  meaning  is  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  which  the  omitted  words  do  but  enforce,  instead  of  weaken¬ 
ing.  Uhi  tresy  ecclesia  est.^  licet  laid.  The  first  four  words  of 
this  aphorism  might  fairly  enough  l)c  cited,  as  containing  a  dis- 
tinct  and  intelligible  proposition ;  but  it  required  a  rare  intre- 
))idity  to  represent  the  additional  clause  as  anything  less  than  an 
a  fortiori  qualification  of  the  entire  ])hrasc.  In  truth,  Sclater 
has  here,  as  in  other  ])laees,  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  system 
of  compression  which  Lord  King  not  unfreqiiently  carried  to  an 
extreme  injurious  to  his  reasoning,  thus  affording  opportunity  for 
all  those  tricks  of  controversy,  of  which  we  know  no  more  finish¬ 
ed  RjHJcimens  than  may  be  found  in  this  “  Original  Draught  of  the 
rrimitive  Church.’’ 

So  much  for  the  |>olemic  who  is  put  forward  by  the  Ilritish 
C ritic  and  Mr.  Hose,  as  their  unanswerable  advocate.  To  re¬ 
sume  the  pro])er  subject  of  the  })resent  article,  it  has  already 
bt*en  stated,  that  Ncandor  |K)ssesse8  in  a  very  high  degree,  not  a 
few  of  the  most  important  (|ualitics  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 
Secular  history  demands,  in  an  especial  manner,  skill  in  the  col¬ 
lation  and  selection  of  facts :  the  annals  of  the  Church  exhibit 
more  particularly,  the  origin,  the  conflict,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
opinion  ;  while  facts  are  mainly  valuable  as  illustrations  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  conviction.  Now  it  is  difficult  enough  to  detect,  amid 
doubtful  motives  and  clashing  statements,  the  true  character  and 
consecution  of  events  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  increased  a  liundred- 
fold,  when  the  infirmities,  the  caprices,  the  waywardness  of  the 
human  mind  and  tem])er,  arc  to  be  taken  among  the  indispensable 
elements  of  investigation.  In  the  first  case,  we  may,  when  fairly 
beset,  advantageously  commit  ourselves  to  the  balance  of  proba¬ 
bilities  ;  but  in  the  latter,  le  probable  n'arrive  jamais.  And 
when  we  add  to  these  circumstances,  the  overwhelming  consider¬ 
ation,  that  the  history  of  God’s  Church  is,  most  emphatically, 
the  history  of  the  Divine  Counsels  as  exhibited  in  his  dealings 
with  his  people, — that  it  is,  in  short,  the  history  of  the  reign  ci 
God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — it  will  be  manifest  how  difficult  is 
the  task,  to  give  even  its  outline  fairly,  and  how  rare  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  talent,  learning,  and  piety,  requisite  to  give  anything 
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like  completeness  to  the  record.  Simplicity,  both  in  purpose  and 
in  manner,  is  the  quality  which,  beyond  all  others,  it  behooves 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  to  cultivate.  A  fair  illustration  of  this 
matter  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  a  reference  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  two  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  among  modem  writers 
of  history;  both,  unhappily,  slaves  to  that  worst  of 8U|>er8tition8, 
the  delusion  of  unlielief,  but  both  conspicuous  for  mastery  in  the 
collation  and  narration  of  events.  Gibbon,  i>erhaps  the  ablest 
of  secular  historians,  and  the  most  skilful  in  what  has  been  called 
la  science  dej^faita^  must,  from  the  very  texture  of  his  mind, 
have  failed,  if  he  had,  in  the  veriest  honesty  of  intention,  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  the  history  of  religion.  He  did,  in  part,  essay 
the  task  ;  and  his  want  of  success  was  not  more  the  effect  of  ma¬ 
lignant  hostility  to  Christianity,  than  of  characteristic  inaptitude 
for  such  a  work.  Unwearied  in  collection,  acute  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  in  examination,  luminous  in  exposition,  so  long  as  mere 
facts  were  concerned,  no  s(M)ner  did  he  adventure  on  investigations 
that  involved  princi})les,  motives,  and  the  com))lexities  of  mental 
and  spiritual  character,  than  he  gave  ample  evidence  of  inade¬ 
quacy.  His  sarcastic  temper,  his  affected  and  encumbered  style, 
his  antipathy  to  the  simple  and  severe  in  com|>osition,  were  direct 
disqualifications  for  a  lal)our  demanding  in  every  particular, 
habits  the  most  o])positc.  Gifted  with  nearly  all  the  qualities  in 
which  Gibbon  was  deficient,  Hume  might  have  excelled  as  the 
historian  of  Christianity,  but  for  his  fatal  ’  tendency  to  prejudice 
and  j)artiality.  These  infirmities  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
matters  connected  with  religious  faith  :  they  tainted  his  political 
opinions  and  his  philosophical  s])eculation8,  and  they  must  have 
been  either  inherent  in  his  intellectual  constitution,  or  strangely 
grafted  on  it  by  an  erroneous  education.  Qualities  such  as  these, 
whether  primitive  or  secondary,  would  probably  have  made  him 
the  champion  of  a  sect,  rather  than  the  fair  and  liberal  annalist 
of  the  C’hurch.  Hut  the  clearness  and  fulnes8.of  his  mind,  the 
charm  of  his  style,  the  case  of  his  narrative,  and  his  conversance 
with  mental  science,  must,  had  the  right  impulse  been  given, 
have  made  him,  among  ecclesiastical  historians,  yViei/e  princepft. 

Next  to  the  manipulation  of  the  actual  sources  of  C'hurch  his¬ 
tory,  we  can  think  of  no  better  nor  more  instructive  authorities, 
than  Tillemont  and  Mosheim.  Yet,  ample  and  comprehensive 
as  such  a  course  of  reading  may  seem,  the  student  would  soon 
find  himself  at  a  loss  for  some  work  that  should  supply  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  concentration  which  arc  wanting  •  to  the  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  the  French  writers,  as  w’ell  as  give  detail  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  to  the  dry  anatomy  and  systematic  views  of  the  German. 
Such  a  work  is  presented  to  him  in  the  volumes  of  Neander. 
Facts  and  circumstances  arc  clearly,  though  briefly  stated;  but  it 
is  the  way  in  which  they  arc  elucidated  and  reasoned  out,  that 
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gives  its  chief  value  to  the  book.  x\s  a  narrative,  the  history  is 
neavy  and  encumlK*red ;  but,  as  a  lucid  and  impressive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  most  important  subject,  the  volume  is  of  high  worth. 
In  dealing  with  such  a  work,  minute  analysis  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question ;  and  yet,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  correct  no¬ 
tion  of  its  s]K‘ciHc  character  in  any  other  way.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
convey  a  correct  impression  of  certain  marked  peculiarities  in  the 
Author's  habits  of  thinking  and  writing,  without  a  larger  portion 
of  extract  and  explanation  than  we  feel  it  expedient  to  assign. 
\\v  must  therefore  confine  our  critical  luxuriancy  within  the 
limits  of  editorial  discretion,  and,  without  launching  into  expanded 
or  protracted  discussion,  endeavour  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
distrilnition  of  the  work,  and  to  exhibit,  on  one  or  two  leading 
points,  a  more  distinct  characterization  of  Neander's  manner. 

'The  IntrcHluctory  division  exhibits  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
state  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism  at  the  first  appearance,  and 
during  the  early  stages  of  (Christianity.  It  docs  not  strike  us 
that  Neander  has  thrown  new'  light  on  the  questions  involved  in 
this  inquiry  ;  nor  has  lie,  in  fact,  gone  very  deep  into  the  subject. 
Still,  he  has,  in  a  small  com])ass,  brought  together  much  im- 
p(>rtant  matter ;  and  if  he  has  but  slightly  touched  the  various 
and  complicated  considerations  connected  with  the  investigation, 
he  has  at  least  managed  them,  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  with  learn¬ 
ing  and  discretion.  We  rarely  find  Neander  giving  into  that 
species  of  affectation,  by  far  too  common  among  the  theological 
writers  of  his  country,  which  leads  ingenious  theorists,  like  our 
own  Warburton,  to  maintain  ])aradoxical  ])ositions,  apparently 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  shewing  how  dexterously  they  can  handle 
an  intractable  subject.  Vet  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  alto¬ 
gether  avoided  this  injurious  practice.  He  seems,  for  instance, 
dis])osed  to  patronize  the  exceedingly  suspicious  character  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Tyana ;  .1  person  whom  ecclesiastical  historians  in  ge¬ 
neral  have  agreed  to  set  down  as  an  undeniable  impostor.  Yet, 
this  man  of  branded  memory  is  exhibited  as  one  probably  pos¬ 
sessed  of  ^extraordinary  gifts' and  ‘under  the  influence  of  the 
‘  Divine  Spirit,'  although  impairing  the  intrusted  privilege  by 
the  indulgence  of ‘spiritual  pride  and  vanity.’ 

‘  Those,’  writes  Xoaiider,  ‘  who,  like  Philostratus  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  have  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
ancient  popular  religion,  have  injured  him  most  deeply  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  He  went  about  to  stir  up  and  animate  a  spirit  of  religious 
faith,  and  furthered  fanaticism,  while  he  gave  fiaid  to  that  curiosity 
which  inquires  after  the  things  of  the  invisible  world.  He  spoke 
against  sujierstition,  because  it  served  to  promote  immorality,  when 
men  believed  that  they  could  buy  impunity  for  crime  by  sacrifices ; 
and  he  declared  that,  without  a  moral  state  of  the  heart  and  feel¬ 
ings,  no  sacrifice  could  be  well  pleasing  to  the  gods.  He  exclaimed 
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the  cruel  custom  of  shows  of  gladiators ;  fur,  when  the 
Athenians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  these  shows,  invited 
him  to  their  assembly,  he  answered,  that  he  could  not  enter  u  place 
stained  with  so  much  human  blood,  and  that  he  wondered  the  god¬ 
dess  did  not  leave  their  city.  When  the  president  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  refused  to  initiate  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  it  is  dithcult  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Hierophant  was  really  in  earnest,  and  thought 
Apollonius  an  enchanter  who  used  forliidden  arts,  or  whether  he 
was  not  rather  jealous  of  the  great  influence  opposed  to  priestcraft, 
which  Ajadlonius  exercised  on  the  people,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that 
many  considered  intercourse  with  him  of  far  more  const^quence  than 
initiation  into  the  mysteries.  The  concluding  formula  of  all  the 
prayers  of  Apollonius,  which  he  recommended  also  to  others  who 
would  ])ray,  although  opposed  to  the  notions  of  thost*  who  think  the 
heart  of  the  supplicant  of  no  consequence  in  prayer,  yet  shews  where¬ 
in  was  his  greatest  deficiency,  a  deficiency  which  inighl  wx'll  prove 
to  him  the  source  of  most  of  his  self-delusions,  1  mean  the  prayer : 

**  Give  7//e,  ye  gods ,  that  trliich  I  deserve’* — ioUri  (xm  tA 
the  direct  contrary  to  the  prayer,  “  Forgive  us  our  delds  / 

Now  we  must  confess  that  all  this  appears  to  us  inexpressibly 
weak.  On  no  subject  whatever,  connected  with  history,  either 
sacred  or  profane,  does  there  rest  more  complete  uncertainty,  than 
on  the  very  existence  of  this  Apollonius ;  and  wliocver  may  have 
read  Leslie's  preface  to  his  “  Short  and  easy  Method  with  the 
Deists,"  will  have  small  dilficulty  in  coming  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  with  that  profound  inquirer.  ‘  Some  very  learned  men,' 
he  says,  ‘  have,  7iot  without  reaao^i,  doubted  whether  ever  there 
‘  was  such  a  man.'  Yet,  concerning  this  individual,  whose  very 
personality  is  apocryphal,  and  the  story  of  whose  life  is  an  un¬ 
broken  series  ot  absurdities  and  impostures,  does  Neander  sustain 
the  hypothesis,  that  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  teacher  of  men. 
Happily,  there  is  not  enough  of  this  waywardness  in  the  volume 
before  us,  to  impair  its  general  excellence. 

The  first  section  of  the  “  History  "  relates  to  the  jiropagation 
of  Christianity  and  the  persecution  of  its  disciples.  T'his  part  of 
the  work  is  ably  executed,  and  supplies  much  elucidation  of  the 
various  motives  and  pretexts  which  led  to  the  fierce  antipathy 
cherished  by  the  Romans  against  the  religio  nova^  illicita*  In 
fact,  had  it  been  sought  to  invent  a  series  of  propositions  which 
should  most  effectually  do  violence  to  the  prejudices  of  men  of 
all  classes,  nothing  could  have  been  devised  which  should  have 
answered  the  purpose  more  directly,  than  the  CTcat  truths  of 
Christianity.  Their  profession  was  nothing  less  tlian  the  crimeu 
mnjestatis^  and  they  who  avowed  it  were  denounced  as  irreligiosi 
ifi  CeesareSy  hoates  Cceaarinn^  hostes  pitpuli  Rumuni,  High 

*  Spc  also  Lardiier’s  Works,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  4H4 — 4Hl^ ;  el  seif. 
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and  low,  the  court,  the  priest,  the  army,  and  the  rahhlc,  all  felt 
it  a  common  cause.  ‘The  Atheists'*  l>ecame  the  vulgar  dc- 
siipiation  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  The  most  (Hlious 
crimes  were  impute<l  to  them,  and  universally  credited ;  slaves 
were  admitted  as  their  delators,  and  every  public  calamity  was 
attributed  to  their  impiety  : — ‘  non  pluit  Deus^  due  ad  Chr'ut- 
‘  tianosJ*  All  these  circumstances  arc  illustrated  with  great 
clearness,  and  the  conduct  of  the  successive  em^KTors  towards  the 
rising  sect,  is  analysed  with  much  skill.  Hut  we  have  been  most 
especially  interested  by  the  second  section ;  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  we  begin  to  enjoy  the  atlvantage,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
Trauslator'^s  annotations,  in  their  most  lilmral  distribution.  Some 
of  them  furnish  rather  whimsical  exhibitions  of  a  polemic  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  provoke  one  strangely  to  otter  a  little  friendly  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  way  of  comment ;  but  we  resist  the  temptation,  and 
pass  on  to  graver  matter.  Neandcr  commences  his  view  of  the 
Apostolic  institute,  by  aflirming  that 

*  The  formation  of  the  Christian  Church,  being  derived  from  the 
ivculiarities  of  Christianity,  must  essentially  ditter  from  that  of  all 
other  religious  unions.  A  class  of  priests  who  were  to  guide  all  other 
men,  under  an  assumption  of  their  incompetence  in  religious  matters, 
whose  business  it  ivas  exclusively  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
religious  wants  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  form  a  link  l)etween 
them  and  (iod  and  gmlly  things ;  such  a  chiss  of  priests  could  find 
no  place  in  Christianity.' 

The  interests  of  the  whole  Church  of  God,  as  also  the  wcll- 
l)cing  of  distinct  communities,  were  eommitted  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  not  to  a  separate  and  privileged  order,  but  to  Christians 
as  such ;  and  to  maintain  and  promote  them,  was  ‘  tlic  nearest 
**  duty  of  ever}'  individual  Christian  **.  All  were  to  act  in  their 
respective  capacities,  and  according  to  their  various  gifts  of  in¬ 
struction,  or  projdiccy,  or  administration,  but  ‘  with  equal  honour, 
‘  supplying  one  another''s  deficiencies’.  None,  save  women,  were 
prohibited  from  speaking  in  the  church.  ‘  PrimunC^  says  Hilary, 
‘  omnes  docehnnt  ct  owues  hnptixahant^  ut  cresceret  plehs  et 
‘  multiplicarctur^  (minibus  inftnr  initia  concessum  esfy  ct  evan- 
‘  }Xclis:nre  et  bnptizare  et  Scripturas  e  vplorare.’'  But,  although 
all  Christians  arc  invested  with  ‘  the  same  priestly  calling  and 
‘  the  same  priestly  right’,  ])rovision  was  made  for  regular  govern¬ 
ment  and  administration.  That  government  was  not  monarchical, 
vesting  all  power  in  one  centre,  and  thus  attenuating  the  great 
bond  of  union,  the  feeling  of  mutual  dejx'ndcncc ;  but  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  churches  w  as  committed  to  a  council  of  elders. 

‘  These  presbyters  or  bishops'  (Neauder  has  previously  shewn  that 
the  names  are  convertible)  *  had  the  superintendence  over  the  whole 
church,  the  conduct  of  all  its  common  affairs.  But  the  office  of  teacher 
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not  oxchisivelv  assijjneil  to  them  ;  for,  as  we  have  above  observed, 
all  C’hristians  hail  the  right  to  pour  out  their  hearts  ))eforc  their 
hrothren  in  tlie  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  to  s^nnik  for  their  edifi- 
calioii.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  memliers  of 
the  church  were  destined  to  the  ordinary  ottice  of  teaching.  There  is 
a  i;reat  distinction  between  a  regular  capability  of  teaching,  always 
amler  the  control  of  him  who  possi»ssed  it,  and  an  outpouring  (like  pro¬ 
phecy  or  the  gift  of  tongues)  proceetling  from  a  sudden  inspiration, 
and  acc(>mpanied  with  a  peculiar  and  elevated,  but  tninsient  state  of 
mind  ;  aiul  the  latter  might  very  probably  descend  from  above  on  all 
vital  Christians  in  those  first  times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  when 
the  divine  life  first  entered  into  the  limits  of  this  earthly  world.* 

*riicsc  illustrations  arc  followed  out  at  some  length  and  with 
excellent  discrimination ;  hut  we  must  quit  them  for  a  diflerent 
branch  of  the  inquiry, — the  deterioration  of  church-discipline  in 
llie  times  immediately  succeeding  the  ajmstolic  age.  The  change 
mainly  afl’ected  three  points. 

‘  The  difference  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  the  develop- 
nnait  of  the  monarch ici>-episcopal  government. 

‘  The  difference  between  spiritual  persons  and  the  laity,  and  the 
forniation  of  a  caste  of  priests,  in  contradiction  to  the  evangelic  notion 
uf  the  Christian  priesth(H>d.  And, 

‘  The  multiplication  of  Church  officers. 

*  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  arc  without  precise  and  perfect  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  change  took  place  in  individual 
cases ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  thing  which  analogy  will  make  quite 
clear  on  a  general  view.  It  was  natural  that,  as  the  presbyters  formed 
a  deliberative  asstmibly,  it  should  soon  happen,  that  one  among  them 
obtained  the  pre-eminence.  This  might  lie  so  managed  that  a  certain 
succession  took  place,  according  to  which  the  presidency  should  change, 
and  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  possible,  that  in  many  places 
such  an  arrangement  took  ])lace ;  and  yet  w'e  find  no  historical  trace 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  but  then,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  to  be  found,  by  which  we  should  conclude 
that  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  college  of  presbyters  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  peculiar  name.  However  it  may  appear  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  point,  what  we  find  in  the  second  century  leads  us  to 
conclude,  that  immediately  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  standing  office 
of  president  of  the  presbyters  must  have  been  formed  ;  to  whom,  inas¬ 
much  us  he  had  especially  the  oversight  of  every  thing,  was  the  name 
of  *ETl(rxoro«  given,  and  he  was  thereby  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  presbyters.  This  name  w'as  then,  at  last,  exclusively  applied  to 
this  president,  while  the  name  of  presbyter  remained  common  to  all : 
for  the  bishops,  as  the  presiding  presbyters,  had  as  yet  no  other  official 
character  than  that  of  presbyters ;  thev  were  only  primi  inter  pares. 
This  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  nresLyters,  we  sec  continuing  even 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  irenacus,  therefore,  uses  the  name 
of  ‘  bishop*  and  ‘  presbyter*  sometimes  as  wholly  synonymous,  and  at 
other  times  he  distinguishes  the  bishop  as  the  president  of  the  pres- 
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bytcrs.  Even  Tertullian  calls  the  leaders  of  the  C-hristian  churches 
by  the  one  general  name  of  seniores^  while  he  comprehends  in  that 
name  lM>th  bishops  and  presbyters,  although  that  father  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  tin?  difference  l)etween  bishops  and  presbyters.  Indeed, 
in  many  respects,  'IVrtullian  stands  at  the  line  of  demarcation  Ih;- 
tween  llie  old  and  the  new  time  of  the  Christian  Church.' 

One  effect  of  the  persecutions  was,  to  give  further  ascendancy 
to  these  presiding  j)resbyters,  who  were  generally  chosen,  it  is 
probable,  for  their  energy  and  decision  of  character,  and  thence 
not  averse  from  the  assumj)tion  of  a  power  which  might  enable 
them  to  act  with  more  efficiency  in  critical  circumstances.  Cy¬ 
prian  may  f>e  taken  as  the  representative  of  this  class.  He  is  re¬ 
presented  l>y  Neander  as  having  acted,  without  any  ])remeditatcd 
plan,  ‘  in  the  sjnrit  of  a  whole  j^arty,  and  of  a  whole  ecclesiastical 
‘  disposition  that  existed  in  his  time.'' 

‘  lie  acted  us  the  re])resentaut  of  the  episcopal  system,  the  struggle 
of  which  against  the  presbyteriaii  system  had  gained  strength  during 
the  whole  ])rogress  of  the  Church.  The  ctmtention  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  parties  among  one  another,  might  have  liecoine  utterly  prejudicial 
to  discipline  and  order  in  the  (/hnrch  ;  the  victory  of  the  e|)iscopal 
system  esjH*cially  promoted  unity,  order,  and  (piiet  in  the  Churches; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  habits  of  life  befitting  the  Cluirch  ;  and  the  firmation  of  a 
priestluMHl,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Gospel  economy,  was  not  a 
little  furthered  by  it.  Thus,  this  change  of  the  original  form  of  the 
Christian  Churcli  stands  in  close  c<»nnection  with  another  change, 
which  takes  still  deeper  nK)t ;  the  formation  of  a  caste  of  priests  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  more  a  Christian  Church  answered  its  proper 
destination,  and  corresponded  to  its  true  model,  the  more  must  it  be 
shewn  in  the  mutual  relations  (»f  all  its  members,  that  all,  taught,  led, 
and  filled,  by  the  One,  all,  drawing  from  the  same  fountain,  and  mu¬ 
tually  imparting,  as  equal  members  of  the  one  body,  stand  in  recipro- 
C4il  relation  to  each  other  ;  and  the  less,  therefore,  can  any  difference 
exist  among  them,  In'tween  some  to  give  and  others  to  receive,  teach¬ 
ers  and  learners,  guides  and  those  who  let  themselves  be  guided, — 
as  wo  find  it  was  in  the  early  churches.’ 

Our  readers  will  be,  by  this  time,  in  possession  of  the  general 
spirit  and  character  of  Neander's  work ;  and  here  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  Author  with  the  further  remark,  that  the  third  Sec¬ 
tion,  on  ‘  Christian  Life  and  Worship",  is  not  less  distinguished 
by  learning,  right  feeling,  and  acute  reasoning,  than  are  the  pre¬ 
ceding  portions  of  the  volume.  The  second  volume  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  was  to  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
hut  it  has  not  yet  come  to  our  hands.  We  hope  that  no  punc¬ 
tilios  or  misgivings  have  interfered  with  its  due  progress,  since  we 
are  looking  for  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  us,  of  touching  upon 
two  or  three  important  points  which  we  have  now  been  obliged  to 
]>Hss  by. 
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Art.  II.  1.  The  Dogmas  of  the  Cotistiiution.  Four  Lectures,  being 
the  First,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Thirteenth,  of  a  Course  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  t»f  the  Constitution,  delivered  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  in  the  Commencement  Term  of  that  Institution. 
Hy  •!.  J.  Park,  Esq.,  llarrister-at-Law,  the  Professor  of  English 
Law  and  Jurisprudence.  8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  150.  London,  1832. 

2.  Xorth  American  Revien\  No.  LXXIV.  Jan,  1832.  Art.  Ue- 
form  in  England. 

()T  quite  a  twelvemonth  ago,  we  were  led  to  undertake  the 
^  somewhat  arduous  task  of  expounding  Mr.  Coleridge’s  views 
of  the  British  Constitution  as  an  idea  ; — ‘  an  idea  arising  out  of 
‘  the  idea  of  a  State’, —  an  archetypal  idea,  the  ‘final  criterion  by 
‘  which  all  particular  frames  of  government  must  be  tried  ’,  but 
to  which  existing  institutions  and  forms  of  polity  can  only  ap¬ 
proximate.*  We  ohjected  at  the  time  against  the  learned 
Writer’s  phraseology,  that,  instead  of  terming  this  Idea  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  the  proprieties 
of  ordinary  language,  to  designate  it  as  the  informing  principle 
or  genius  of  our  constitutional  forms.  We  remarked,  that  the 
British  Constitution  is  not  a  mere  ens  rationale^  but  an  historical 
entity,  existing  in  the  palpable  shape  of  Institutional  law,  as  a 
concrete,  and  therefore  actual,  not  merely  an  abstract  and  final 
Idea.  And  ‘  to  this  actual  constitution  belong  ’,  we  added,  ‘  what 
‘  are  regarded  as  things  unconstitutional  ’ ;  meaning,  that  the 
theory  and  the  practice,  the  Idea  and  the  fact,  are  in  some  re¬ 
spects  at  variance.  But  the  actual  constitution,  however  the  el¬ 
lipsis  may  be  supplied, — whether  it  l>e  the  constitution  of  the 
monarchy  itself,  of  the  administrative  government,  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  or  of  the  whole  fabric  of  our  institutions,  laws,  and  prescrip¬ 
tive  usages,  (and  it  may  have  each  variety  of  meaning,) — the  ac¬ 
tual  constitution,  we  then  considered,  and  still  regard,  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  things  as  at  present  constituted ;  not  as  they  were  consti¬ 
tuted  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  not  as  they  ought  to 
be  constituted,  but  as  they  are.  Just  as  a  man’s  constitution; 
whatever  be  his  age,  or  whatever  his  state  of  health,  is  not  what 
he  brought  with  him  into  the  world,  but  what  he  has  made  it  or 
suffered  it  to  become. 

But  this,  we  are  aware,  is  not  the  technical  import  of  the  word 
as  employed  by  writers  upon  the  British  Constitution ;  nor  is  it 
what  is  understood  by  those  parties,  on  the  one  hand,  who  talk 
loudest  of  the  dangers  of  the  Constitution,  or  those,  on  the  other, 
who  clamour  for  its  restoration.  They  mean  so  many  different 
things,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  fix  any  meaning  upon  the  Pro- 
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lean  word,  (generally  speaking,  tlicy  mean  by  the  Constitution, 
not  what  is,  hut  what  was,  or  what  ought  to  be, — a  theory,  a  legal 
iietion,  an  idol  of  the  intellect,  trifront,  like  llrahma,  VishiKH), 
and  Sceva,  heterogeneous,  yet  indissolubly  one ; — or  more  often, 
some  attribute  of  the  Constitution,  some  mere  symbol  of  its  power, 
something  which  is  of  the  Constitution,  but  not,  as  is  imagined, 
the  (Constitution  itself.  For  instance,  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  compose  the  Constitution ; 
whereas  it  would  be  much  more  correct  to  say  that  they  adminis¬ 
ter  it.  Their  respective  prerogatives  and  privileges  form  a  part 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  are  lH)th  its  securities  and  se¬ 
cured  by  it ;  but  so  do  the  rights  of  the  people.  Mr.  Canning 
said  on  one  occasion,  that  ‘  the  British  Constitution  is  a  limitcil 
‘  monarchy  \  This  was  only  another  w  ay  of  stating  the  truism, 
that  the  British  monarchy  is  a  limited  monarchy :  that  is  to  say, 
into  the  constitution  of  our  monarchy,  there  enter  certain  limit¬ 
ations.  But  the  (Constitution  is  not  the  monarchy,  nor  is  the 
monarchy  the  (Constitution  :  it  is  only  modified  by  its  limitations. 

What,  then,  is  the  (Constitution,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found 
*  It  should  Rt*em  at  first’,  remarks  honest  George  Dyer,  ‘that 
‘  the  question.  What  is  the  political  constitution  of  a  country  ?  is 
‘  of  all  questions  the  most  easy  of  solution ;  a  constitution  of  prin- 
‘  ciplcs,  ft)rms,  and  laws  being  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its 
‘  policy.  Yet,  in  governments,  circumstances  often  arise,  by 
‘  which  the  question  is  peq)lexed ;  and  what  ought  to  be  visible 
‘  and  clear,  is  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  or  kept  wholly  out  of 
‘  sight.’  ‘  l*rinei])lcs,  forms,  and  laws  ’  arc,  indeed,  things  not 
equally  palpable  and  permanent.  Forms  may  change  while  laws 
remain  fixed ;  and  again,  forms  arc  tenacious  of  life,  long  after 
the  principles  w  hich  constituted  the  original  reason  of  such  forms, 
and  their  animating  spirit,  have  undergone  transmutation.  The 
venerable  forms  of  the  British  Constitution  are  very  nearly  the 
same  that  they  have  l)een  for  ages ;  but  the  principles,  the  ‘  ac- 
‘  tual  conditions  under  which  the  }X)wcrs  of  government  are  cxer- 
‘  cised  have  undergone.  Professor  Park  maintains,  so  total  a 
revolution,  that  the  C’onstitution  defined  by  Blackstone,  and  eu¬ 
logised  by  l)c  Lolmc,  has  long  been  cancelled  and  consigned  to 
the  charge  of  History. 

‘  Tlic  propositive  or  theoretic  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  (if  it 
ever  existed  in  a  pure  state,  which  is  very  doubtful,)  has  ceased  to 
have  any  existence  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half ;  has,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  l)een  superseded  by  a  totally  different 
machinery.  But  the  fact  has  never  been  public! t/  recognised  or  rc- 
ci»rded :  the  substituted  constitution  has  never  been  formally  reduced 
to  proposition.'  p.  (>. 

This  is  sufliciently  startling.  But  the  learned  Professor  goes 
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further,  jiul  maintains,  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  a  Constitution  at  all. 

‘  There  is  some  singularity  *,  he  remarks,  ‘  in  having  to  define  and 
expound  the  constitution  of  a  government  which,  among  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  writers  upon  governments  and  constitutions  on  the  Continent, 
would  certainly  he  classed  among  the  non-constitutional  governments, 

or  representative  governments  without  constitutions .  The 

I5ritish  Constitution  is  not  only  without  any  code,  charter,  or  funda¬ 
mental  law,  in  which  its  provisions  or  details  may  be  collectively 
found ;  but  those  provisions,  as  indicated  by  usage  and  by  precedent, 
or  specified  by  enactment,  arc  undistinguisned  by  that  **  sj)ecific  cha^ 
racter  of'  stability  **,  by  which  almost  all  the  written  constitutions  of 
modern  tinier  have  sought  to  distinguish  fundamental  or  constitutional 
laws  from  ordinary  laws  ;  demanding  for  the  alteration  or  modification 
of  the  former,  a  higher  and  greater  solemnity  than  is  rc^uircnl  for  the 
cliange  or  promulgation  of  the  latter.*  pp.  14,  15. 

Y et,  there  have  been  talented  persons  who  would  represent  the 
llritish  Constitution  to  be  a  defined  system,  all  compaet,  fixed 
and  immutable,  based  upon  the  principle  of  prescription.  Thus, 
lUirke,  when  opposing,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  North,  in  17H4, 
that  reform  of  the  Representation  which  was  advocated  by  both 
Pitt  and  Fox,  began  his  speech  with  sarcastically  remarking, 
that  ‘  the  Constitution  of  England,  which  for  a  series  of  ages  hatl 
‘  been  the  proud  distinction  of  this  country  \  had  been  discovered 
to  l)e,  ‘  in  the  most  boasted  part  of  it,  a  gross  imposition.'  *  Mr. 
lUirke  knew  better;  he  knew  that  the  Constitution  had  not 
existed  for  a  series  of  ages,  nor  any  thing  like  it ;  but  he  wished 
to  employ  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  screen  the  corruption  of 
their  descendants,  and  to  veil  what  he  himself  could  stigmatise 
on  another  occasion  as  the  ‘shameful  parts  of  the  Constitution'. 

‘  The  reason  for  the  Crown  as  it  is said  the  right  honourable 
anti-reformer  of  that  day,  ‘  for  the  Lords  as  they  are,  is  my  rea- 
‘  son  for  the  Commons  as  they  are,  the  electors  as  they  are.  If 
‘  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  and  the  Judicatures  are  all  prescrip- 
‘  tive,  so  is  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  very  same  origin,  and 

‘  of  no  other .  Our  eonstitution  is  a  prescriptive  consti- 

‘  tution :  it  is  a  constitution  whose  sole  authority  is,  that  it  has 
‘  existed  time  out  of  mind.'  Again,  speaking  of  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Burke  uiid :  ‘  To  ask  whether 
‘  a  thing  which  has  always  been  the  same^  stands  to  its  usual 
‘  principle,  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  absurd ;  for  how  do  you 
‘  Know  the  principles,  but  from  the  construction  ?  And  if  that 
‘  remains  the  same,  the  principles  remain  the  same.'  f  But  how 
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could  Mr.  Hurke  venture  to  give  as  his  ‘  reason  for  the  Commons 
‘  as  they  arc  that  either  tlie  Crown  as  it  is,  or  the  Lords  as 
they  arc,  had  for  ages  remained  the  same?  How  could  he  ven¬ 
ture  to  represent  the  monarchy  prior  to  the  Uevolution,  alike  un¬ 
der  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  as  the  same,  in  principle  and 
constitution,  as  the  monarchy  under  the  third  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  llrunswick  ?  If  ])rescri])tion  be  one  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  the  antagonist  principle  is  most  assuredly  another 
and  not  less  essential  element.  For  upon  what  is  that  constitu¬ 
tion  founded,  but  upon  concessions  ?  And  what  is  the  object  of 
that  constitution,  but  to  |K‘q)etuate  and  to  secure  those  conces¬ 
sions?  Justly  and  forcibly  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  in  a  subsequent 
debate  upon  the  same  subject,  that  ‘  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
‘  our  Government,  the  principle  of  ijtnocafioyi,  but  which  should 
‘  more  properly  be  called  amendment,  has  been  neither  more  nor 

*  less  than  the  practice  of  the  ConstitutUm.  In  every  species  of 
‘  Government,  (he  said,)  putting  absolute  monarchy  out  of  the 
‘  question,  democracy  and  aristocracy  are  always  in  a  state  of  im- 
‘  provement,  when  ex|>erience  comes  to  the  aid  of  theory  and  spe- 

*  culation.’*  Now,  if  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  be  inno¬ 
vation,  and  if  (as  Professor  Park  has  shewn)  such  innovation  has 
completely  changed  the  very  character  of  the  Government, — in- 
vestinji;  the  Crown  with  new  prerogatives  in  compensation  for 
those  It  has  surrendered,  mingling  an  elective  peerage,  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  minister,  with  the  hereditary  legislature,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  a  balance  of  parties  within  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
old  system  of  three  independent  estates, — if  all  this  be  fact,  then, 
to  represent  prescription  as  the  basis,  the  sole  authority,  the  con¬ 
servative  principle  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  is  to 
practise  a  gross  delusion  upon  the  understanding,  and  to  set  truth, 
and  history,  and  common  sense  at  defiance. 

Professor  Park  is  neither  a  reformer  nor  an  anti-reformer,  nei¬ 
ther  Whig  nor  Tory.  He  professes  to  belong — and  we  believe 
his  assurance — to  no  existing  school  of  politics,  but  to  one  of 
which  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  enter  ourselves  as  disciples  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  instituted ;  ‘  the  nascent  school  of  inductive 
‘  politics  or  observational  political  science.’  ‘  His  business  he 
‘  represents  to  himself  to  be,  not  to  reject  or  to  idolize  the  wis- 
‘  dom  of  our  ancestors,  but  to  stand  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
‘  try  how’  much  further  he  can  see.’  He  has  fears  and  misgivings, 
in  which  we  do  not  participate,  but  which  we  can  respectfully  ap¬ 
preciate,  as  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  pending  reform  in  our 
representation ;  but  he  waives  the  discussion  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that  he  would  ‘  probably  have  no  common  language 
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‘  with  either  the  op])osers  or  the  maintainers  of  the  Reform  bill.' 
The  leaning  of  his  oninions  is  evidently  against  the  measure ; 
but  we  must  frankly  declare,  that  the  perusal  of  his  lectures  has 
served  to  deepen  our  conviction  of  its  constitutional  character 
and  necessity.  That  necessity  is  two-fold,  political  and  moral. 
Were  the  political  necessity  less  apparent  than  it  is  to  our  judge¬ 
ment,  could  we  even  anticipate  political  danger  as  the  result,  the 
moral  reasons  for  the  reform  contemplated,  would,  in  our  opinion, 

Ik?  paramount  and  irrefragable.  Professor  Park  contends,  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  wholly  changed  ;  that  the  real  or  prac¬ 
tical  ct)nstitution  and  the  non-existent  theoretic  one  are  at  utter 
variance ;  that  this  fact  has  been  industriously  concealed  from 
the  peo])le ;  that  there  has  been  ‘  a  common  conspiracy  to  sanctify 
‘  and  keep  on  foot  an  utter  delusion,  by  all  the  machinery  of  lan- 
‘  guage,  of  forms,  and  even  of  positive  laws.’  Nay  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  the  Constitution  has  attained  whatever  it 
possesses  of  practical  excellence,  by  ‘  a  total  departure  from  that 
‘  theory  of  action  ’  to  which  it  has  been  ‘  dotingly  attributed.’ 
This  is  bold  language :  its  projiriety  w’c  shall  consider  hereafter. 
We  wish  now  to  connect  with  it  the  following  significant  admis¬ 
sion. 

'  Gentlemen,  before  we  part,  I  would  ht'g  to  say,  that  you  would 
wholly  mistake  me,  if  you  suppose,  from  any  thing  I  have  proiiounded, 
that  I  underrate  or  think  lightly  of  the  moral  corruption  and  iniquity 
by  w’hich  the  transmutation  of  ike  constitution  I  have  pointed  out,  has 
been  partly  accomplished.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  appalling  considerations  with  which  political  studies  make  us 
acquainted.*  p. 

Now  we  feel  hound  to  concede,  that  many  lK?neficial  measures 
have  been  ])artly  accomplished  by  moral  corruption  and  iniquity. 
These  had  their  share  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  ;  nay, 
the  Reformation  itself.  And  it  forms  no  sufficient  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  for  rejecting  a  Imon,  that  it  has  been  procured  for  us  by 
dirty  hands.  We  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  moral  corruption  and 
iniquity  by  which  this  transmutation  of  our  constitution  has  been 
efl’ected,  and  for  which  the  dangerous  plea  of  state  necessity,  and 
that  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  Prerogative,  might  be 
urged  in  extenuation.  We  say  nothing  of  the  means  by  which 
this  change  has  been  accomplished.  Unhappily,  however.  Mo¬ 
ral  Corruption  and  Iniquity,  after  having  aided  in  bringing  about 
this  revolution,  have  not  been  dismissed  the  service  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  have  been  retained  as  its  salaried,  and  liveried,  and 
domineering  guardians  and  officers.  And  this  moral  corruption, 
which  was  at  one  time  subordinate  to  the  Prerogative,  and  in 
some  measure  served  as  a  substitute  for  the  surrendered  powers  of 
the  Crown,  has  at  length  attained  so  gigantic  a  magnitude  as  to 
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constitute  a  distinct,  alien,  and  independent  }>ower,  beyond  tlie 
control  of  its  original  master,  and  holding  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons  in  check  by  its  single  force.  I'liis  Moral  Corruption  is 
that  illegitimate,  unconstitutional  fourth  estate,  which  it  is  now 
sought  to  abate  and  reduce  ;  in  order  that  the  other  three  legiti¬ 
mate  elements  of  the  Constitution  may  resume  their  proper  and 
natural  influence,  and  that  the  working  of  the  system  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  its  present  friction  and  embarrassment.  In  fact,  the 
existing  constitution  may  be  said  to  be  based,  not  upon  prescrip¬ 
tion,  but  u|Km  corruption ;  and  what  political  edifice  can  be  se¬ 
cure,  which  has  its  foundations  in  immorality  and  fraud The 
new  constitution  of  things  which  the  Reform  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  will  give  us,  will  have  for  its  basis,  the  lawsy  the  source  and 
sanction  of  all  legitimate  rights.  And  no  better  proof  needs  be 
given  of  the  anti-constitutional  character  of  the  existing  system 
and  practice,  than  this ;  that  it  not  only  is  opposed  to  the  letter 
of  extant  statutes  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  but  could 
not  by  possibility  be  made  to  take  the  shape  of  law.  The  fact 
dares  not  assume  the  palpable  vehicle  of  language. 

We  cannot,  then,  but  regard  nearly  all  that  has  been  said,  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  about  the  Reform  bill's  being  either  a  vio¬ 
lation  or  a  restoration  of  the  British  Constitution,  its  euthanasia 
or  its  anastasis,  as  mere  words,  words,  words.  As  an  argumen- 
turn  ad  horninerny  indeed,  the  reply  to  those  anti-reformers  who 
stigmatise  the  measure  as  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  a  violent 
innovation,  is  fair  and  valid  ;  namely,  that  it  accords  with  the  re¬ 
cognised  theory  of  the  constitution,  be  that  theory  right  or  wrong; 
that  it  is  confonnable  to  the  most  venerable  precedents,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  prescriptive  usage,  and  strictly  accordant  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  our  institutions.  Professor  Park  represents  this  as  ‘  the 
‘  ground  triumphantly  and  forcibly  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the 
‘  Reform-bill.'  Rut  ne  regards  it  nevertheless  as  ground  from 
which  they  might  have  been  driven,  had  their  opponents  under¬ 
stood  how  to  deal  with  the  argument,  by  shewing  that  the  theo¬ 
retic  constitution  is  fallacious,  obsolete,  and  impracticable.  Rut 
how  could  the  anti-reformers,  while  taking  their  stand  upon  pre¬ 
scription,  admit  that  the  old  constitution  of  England  had  been 
abandoned.^  We  must  contend,  that  an  appeal  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  constitution  is  a  forcible  and  triumphant  answer  to  the 
vague  charge  of  innovation  upon  prescriptive  usage.  Grant, 
that  the  theory  of  our  constitution  is  untrue,  that  the  modem 
practice  has  tacitly  substituted  another  constitution,  working  by  a 
totally  different  machinery,  and  what  then  becomes  of  the  cla¬ 
mour  against  revolutionary  innovation We  have  seen  the 
grounds  ujmn  which,  fifty  years  ago,  the  most  eloquent  declaimer 
against  Parliamentary  Reform  rested  his  opposition.  Mr.  Rurke 
denied,  that  the  constitution  was  degenerate,  that  it  had  suffered 
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ritlier  change  or  decay.  He  regarded  with  filial  reverence,  its 
venerable  age ;  and  "  never,"  he  said,  ‘  will  I  cut  it  in  pieces, 

‘  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  of  any  magician,  in  order  to  Iwil 
‘  it,  with  the  puddle  of  their  eonipounds,  into  yeutli  and  vi- 
‘  gour."  Vet,  it  now  a])pears  that,  by  some  sucli  process,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  fervent  veneration  liad  even  then  l)cen  rejuvenilized. 
lUit,  by  a  happy  fiction,  the  constitution  is,  like  tlie  king,  iinmor- 
tal,  maintaining  its  per|H*tuity  by  succession,  and,  through  many 
a  death,  preserving  its  continuous  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  practice  of  die 
constitution  to  a  theoretic  perfection,  that  the  advocates  of  ])ar- 
liainentar}'  reform  liave  for  fifty  years  coiUended  for  the  necessity 
of  some  such  measure  of  practical  amendment.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
no  theorist ;  yet,  even  after  his  accession  to  die  premiership, 
he  acknowledged  that  a  reform  of  the  representation  was  a  mea¬ 
sure  mast  desirable,  one  which  he  trusted  he  should  live  to  see 
realised  * ;  and  in  April  17lk>i  the  minister  actually  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  re])resentation,  although  he 
siiHcred  himself  to  lie  defeated.  Mr.  Fox  was  no  theorist ;  and 
the  practical  grounds  u|)on  which  he  advocated  the  measure,  were 
worthy  alike  of  the  statesman  and  the  patriot.  The  existing 
system  he  deprecated,  because  it  is  ‘  as  outrageous  to  morality,  as 
‘  it  is  pernicious  to  just  government.  It  gives,"  he  said,  ‘  a  scan- 
‘  dal  to  our  character,  which  not  merely  degrades  the  House. of 
‘  Commons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people :  it  does  more ;  it  under- 
‘  mines  the  very  principles  of  integrity  in  their  hearts,  and  gives 
‘  a  fashion  to  dishonesty  and  imposture  ....  The  system  that . 
‘  encourages  so  much  rice^  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.''  +  Nay, 
Mr.  Hurke  himself,  at  an  earlier  period,  in  supporting  Sir  George 
Savile"s  motion  for  a  bill  to  secure  the  rights  of  electors,  (Feb. 
7th,  177^1)  ^ses  the  following  rcmarkidde  language:  ‘  That  the 
‘  people  should  ihot  choose  their  own  represent  at  ices  y  is  a  say~ 

‘  ing  that  shakes  the  const'itutuyn  .  .  .  What  bounds  shall  be  set 
‘  to  the  freedom  of  that  choice  ?  Their  right  is  prior  to  ours  : 

‘  we  all  originate  there.  They  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
‘  House  of  Commons,  who  would  persuade  them  to  think  and  act 
‘  as  if  they  were  a  self-originated  magistracy  independent  of  the 
‘  people,  and  unconnected  with  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Un- 
‘  der  a  pretence  of  exalting  the  dignity,  they  undermine  the  very 
‘  foundations  of  this  House.  When  the  question  is  asked  here^ 

‘  what  disturbs  the  people,  whence  all  this  clamour,  we  ^ply  to 
‘  the  Treasury  bench,  and  they  tell  us,  it  is  from  the  efforts  of 
‘  libellers  and  the  wickedness  of  the  people  ;  a  worn^ut  minis^ 
‘  terial  pretence.  If,  abroad,  the  people  are  deceived  by  popu. 
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‘  lar,  witliin  we  are  deceival  by  ministerial,  cant.  The  question 
‘  amounts  to  ibis,  whether  you  mean  to  he  a  legal  tribunal,  or  an 
‘  arbitrary  and  des]>otic  assembly.''  After  remarking  that,  since 
the  Revolution,  the  ]>ower  of  the  nation  bad  ‘  all  Howed  with  a 
‘  full  tide  into  tlie  House  of  (’ominous,''  Mr.  Rurke  proceeds  to 
say,  that,  as  it  bad  liecome  the  most  powerful,  so  was  it  the  most 
corruptible  part  of  the  whole  constitution.  ‘  Our  public  w’ounds,'* 
he  continues,  ‘cannot  be  concealed:  to  be  cured,  they  must  be 
‘  laid  open,  'fhe  public  does  think  we  are  a  corrupt  body.  In 
‘  our  legislative  capacity,  we  are,  in  most  instances,  esteemed  a 
‘  very  wise  body.  In  our  judicial,  we  have  no  credit,  no  character 
‘  at  all.  Our  judgements  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 

‘  They  think  us  to  be  not  only  without  virtue,  but  without  shame. 

‘  'i'herefore,  the  greatness  of  our  power,  and  the  great  and  just 
‘  opinion  of  our  corriqitibility  and  our  corruption,  render  it  ne- 
^  cessary  to  fix  some  bound,  to  ]>lant  some  landmark,  which  we 
‘  are  never  to  exceed."  Again :  ‘  I  know  not  the  origin  of  the 
‘  House  of  Commons,  but  am  ver\'  sure  it  did  not  create  itself; 

‘  the  electors  were  prior  to  the  elected ;  whose  rights  originated 
‘  either  from  the  people  at  large,  or  from  some  other  form  of  le- 
‘  gislature,  which  never  could  intend  for  the  chosen,  a  ])ower  of 
‘  superseding  the  choosers."  *  Such  was  then  the  language  of 
this  highly  gifted,  but  most  inconsistent,  and  always  violent  man, 
who,  fourteen  years  after,  could  declare,  that  if  but  sixteen  mem- 
iH'rs  were  added  to  the  House  of  (’ominous,  nay,  ‘  if  any  alteration 
‘  was  made,  he  should  consider  it  as  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
‘  ('onstitution  ;  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him,  whether  it  was  bu- 
‘  ried  in  linen  or  woollen,  whether  it  had  sixteen  or  sixty  more 
‘  ])all-bearcrs."  t  hat  would  he  have  said,  had  he  lived  to  see 
a  hundred  Irish  memlHTs  added  to  the  Rritish  legislature.'^ 

\Vc  do  not  cite  Mr.  Rurke  as  a  constitutional  authority.  Ilis 
speeches,  like  the  works  of  the  fathers,  would  furnish  authority 
for  any  thing, — for  ojiinions  the  most  contradictory  ;  but  his  testi¬ 
mony  is  important,  and  his  most  violent  sallies  arc  instructive.' 
'rhe  point,  however,  which  we  were  insisting  upon,  is,  that  the 
true  reasons  for  ])arliamentary  reform,  those  urged  by  its  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  advocates,  are  not  theoretical,  but  prac¬ 
tical  ; — that  the  appeal  to  the  theoretic  constitution,  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  considers  as  so  fallacious,  has  only  been  incidental  to 
the  argument,  being  employed  as  a  counter-plea  to  the  cry  of 
prescriptive  right ; — that  no  such  visionary  idea  is  attributable  to 
the  Reformers,  as  that  of  annihilating  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
or  of  the  Peerage  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  reverting  to 
the  old  sysUMn  of  government,  a  thing  strictly  and  absolutely  im- 
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|X)ssible.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Cobbetfs  plan  of  reform,  no-’ 
thing  of  the  kind  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  present  Bill.  We  have 
heard  of  no  pro|K)sal  to  exclude  placemen  and  official  persons  from 
the  House,  nor  any  sentiment  advanced,  that  implies  a  wish  to 
destroy  a  ‘  moderate  preponderance  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown.' 
The  argument  urged  by  the  anti-reformers,  that  it  might  be 
found  difficult,  under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  representation, 
to  secure  a  seat  for  a  person  accepting  office,  was  met  by  observing 
upon  the  utter  improbability  of  such  a  case,  and  by  admitting, 
that  for  such  a  case,  if  it  could  occur,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  a  specific  remedy.  So  far  are  the  reformers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  from  running  into  the  extreme  of  an  ultra-constitutional 
‘ealousy  of  the  power  of  the  C’rown.  A  Mr.  Campbell,  it  seems, 
in  addressing  ‘  the  ]H)pulace  of  Monmouth,’  thought  proper  to 
tell  them,  ‘  that  the  measure  was  not  revolutionary,  but  a  re- 
‘  storation  of  the  old  Constitution  of  England.’  In  the  first 
part  of  the  statement,  he  was  unquestionably  right;  in  the  se¬ 
cond  part,  he  was  so  far  right,  that  the  measure  may  be  said 
to  be  restorative,  rather  than  revolutionary^ ;  and  unquestion¬ 
ably,  although  it  will  not  restore  the  old  Constitution,  which  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  it  will  restore  to  the  ]>eople  a 
just  portion  of  that  constitutional  share  in  the  representation  of 
wliich  they  have  been  defrauded  by  ‘  moral  corruption  and  ini- 
‘  quity.’ 

The  true  reasons  for  the  reform  bill,  we  say,  arc  tangible,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  notorious;  but  there  has  l>ecn,  on  both  sides,  a. reserve 
in  coming  to  the  point.  Can  that  be  an  ideal,  an  imaginary 
grievance,  which  confessedly  constitutes  the  protection  of  every 
abuse,  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  every  other  reform.  sWhy 
does  Lord  Wynford  oppose  reform.'*  We  thank  him  for  telling 
us.  He  fears  it  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  will 
weaken,  not  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  the  West  India  interest ! 
It  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  party  and  the 
Dissenters.  Admirable  reasons,  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the 
consistent  course  that  has  lifted  this  political  judge  into  the 
peerage.  It  will  render  the  future  government  of  the  country 
impossible,  says  Duke  Wellington :  he  means  impossible  to  the 
Tory  oligarchy,  and  w’e  trust  his  Grace  will  not  prove  mistaken. 
It  will,  in  other  words,  destroy  the  enormous  influence  of  an  un¬ 
controllable  oligarchy,  the  bane  and  burden  of  the  country. 

‘  It  is  true/  says  Professor  Park,  (in  the  only  page  of  his  work 
which  we  could  have  wished  to  cancel,)  ‘  that  the  existing  system  may 
sometimes,  in  return  for  the  aid  which  it  yields  the  Government,  sub* 
ject  that  Government  to  the  opinions,  interests,  or  prejudices  of  the 
owners  of  boroughs  upon  particular  subjects :  yet,  the  change  which 
is  proposed,  does  not,  as  is  alleged,  emancipate  the  Government  from 
such  snbjection,  but  only  transfers  the  exercise  of  it,  in  greatly  in* 
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crcftRed  power,  to  a  portion  of  tlie  community  far  less  educated  and  in¬ 
formed,  and  whofec  opinions  may  be  as  much  mistaken,  or  as  mis¬ 
chievous  in  their  actual  results,  as  those  of  the  proju  ictors  of  iMiroiifrlis.’ 

p.  14i). 

Now  the  truth  here  stated  in  the  mildest  terms,  is  a  reason 
that,  in  our  jud^enunt,  ought  to  outweigh,  more  especially  when 
cnft»rced  by  the  moral  considerations  already  adverted  to,  every 
speculative  and  hypothetical  objection  founded  upon  a])prehended 
consequences.  'I’o  Professor  Park's  legal  science  and  constitu¬ 
tional  learning,  we  are  ready  to  pay  all  that  deference  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled ;  but  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  consider  his 
assertion  as  quite  unreasonable,  that  the  Government  will  not  be 
emancipated  from  subjection,  when  that  power  which  subjects  and 
fetters  it,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  ascendancy; — that  when  the 
dead  weight  is  removed,  the  springs  of  action  will  recover  none 
of  their  elasticity.  We  must  diifer  from  him  also,  when  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  power  now  exercised  by  the  owners  of  boroughs, 
will  be  by  the  proposed  change  to  any  other  class ; 

whereas  it  will  be  fairly  divided  among  the  three  constituent 
classes ;  we  mean,  the  additional  representatives  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  the  democratic  members,  and  those  who,  in  virtue  of 
their  ollice,  represent  the  Crown.  Put  we  diifer,  above  all,  from 
the  learned  Professor,  in  that  part  of  the  above  statement  which 
expresses  his  apprehensions,  that  this  change  will  transfer  power 
or  inlluence  to  ‘  a  portion  of  the  community  less  educated  and  in- 
‘  formed '  than  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  boroughs,  or 
.  their  nominees.  Without  going  the  length  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
thinks  that  ‘  we  can  lose  little,  either  in  regard  to  sense  or  to  re- 
‘  ligion,  by  any  change  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  we  expect, 
with  entire  confidence,  that  one  result  of  the  reform  will  be,  to 
bring  into  the  House  better  educated,  better  informed,  and  letter 
principled  men,  than  a  large  proportion  of  those  whom  the  present 
abominable  system  has  coUected  there.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
misgiving  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  members  whom  the  great 
towns  will  choose  as  their  representatives.  Coblxjtt  will  stand  no 
better  chance  of  being  returned,  than  he  did  when  he  was  rejected 
by  Coventry,  and  when  Lord  Thanet  might  have  nominated  him 
for  one  of  his  boroughs.  Birmingham  may  choose  Mr.  Attwood, 
as  we  hope  it  will.  Preston  will  scarcely  again  return  the  prince 
of  blackinff-makers.  Put  as  to  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
and  the  other  large  seats  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  in¬ 
dustry,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  will  return  quite  as 
many  aristocrats  (and  |>erhap8  sons  of  peers)  as  radicals. 

Nor  ought  the  im|M>rtant  change  in  the  machinery  of  election 
to  be  overlooked.  Among  the  grievances  set  forth  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  promoting  Parliamentary  Reform,  who  styled  themselves 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  1793,  this  was  one:  ‘That  the 
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‘  manner  in  wliich  elections  are  conducted,  is  disgraceful  to  the 
‘  name  of  free  election.  That  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  elector, 

‘  and  ruinous  to  the  candidate.  That  it  is  a  scourge  to  the  ho- 
‘  ncfit  and  ])eaccal)le,  and  a  harvest  to  the  dissolute  and  corrupt.’ 
If  the  new  system  of  conducting  elections  will  not  entirely  obviate 
this  ground  of  com])laint,  it  cannot  fail  at  least  to  diminish  the 
expense,  the  chicanery,  the  tyranny,  and  the  corruption  attending 
elections;  and  by  doing  so,  it  will  confer  an  unspeakable  benefit 
ii])on  the  country. 

When  there  are  such  solid  and  urgent  reasons  for  a  measure  of 
right  and  justice,  it  docs  not  become  honest  men,  nor  is  it  in¬ 
dicative  of  peculiar  wisdom  or  strength  of  mind,  to  be  over 
solicitous  about  remote  and  contingent  results.  Kvery  man’s 
anticipations  will  partake  of  his  temperament,  and  be  shaped  by 
either  his  wishes  or  his  fears.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  our  brother  Keviewers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  have  put  forth  an  article  upon  ‘  licform  in  England,’  which 
has  very  much  the  character  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
])a])cr  written  by  a  sly  anti-reformer  of  the  old  Tory  breed, 
assuming  the  mask  of  an  American  republican,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  more  attention  in  this  country  to  his  absurd  predictions. 
We  do  not  seriously  imagine  that  ]NIr.  Croker  is  the  writer,  or 
that  he  has  procured  it  to  be  written ;  but  it  is  precisely  such  an 
article  as  any  friend  of  his  beyond  seas  must  have  deemed  pe¬ 
culiarly  acceptable  to  the  soi-diaafit  conservative  party  here ;  and 
we  can  account  for  its  general  spirit  and  its  bold  assertions,  only  by 
supposing  that,  if  not  dictated  by  any  insidious  design,  it  has 
lK*en  written  under  the  influence  of  too  great  reverence  for  Tory 
statesmen  and  Tory  authorities  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is, 
that  the  sinister  and  lugubrious  vaticinations  of  our  alarmists  are,  in 
this  article,  with  scarcely  any  change  of  the  mode  or  the  notes  of 
the  composition,  but  simply  of  the  time,  converted  into  the  language 
of  generous  hope  and  gracious  plaudit  on  the  part  of  our 
American  well-wishers:  just  as  the  Highlanders’  dead  march  be- 


*  That  the  s;ime  Journal  which,  in  one  Number,  offer^  the  incense 
of  adulation  to  Lord  Brougham,  should  in  another  bepruise  and  do  the 
civil  to  Mr.  Croker,  must  be  regarded  as  only  an  example  of  the  same 
imparlialili/  W'hich  i.s  evinced  by  the  insertion  of  two  opposite  ar¬ 
ticles  (said  to  be  both  by  the  same  Writer),  for  and  a^iiist  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Indians,  — by  articles  for  and  against  the  National  Bank, 
and  hv  other  curious  instances.  In  general,  however,  the  way  in  which 
the  Tory  party  in  this  countrv,  and  the  Tory  journals  are  referred  to, 
seems  to  indicate  that  our  Tories  are  regarded  as  the  Carolinians  of 
England,  while  our  Radicals  seem  to  be,  in  ‘America,  the  object  of 
utter  aversion. 
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comes  transformed  by  a  quickened  movement  into  a  spirited  war- 
song.  This  is  so  cleverly  nninaged,  the  irony  is  so  well  concealed, 
that  the  lleviewer’s  ])rognostie8  will  probably  be  read  by  our  lla- 
dieals  as  compliments,  by  our  Tories  as  sagacious  and  honest  an¬ 
ticipations,  by  all  true  friends  to  ^  reform  in  England ''  as  sarcasms 
of  the  bitterest  kind. 

'rhiit  the  Writer  must  either  have  been  grossly  misled  by  the 
information  u])on  which  he  has  relied,  or  have  had  some  motives 
for  malicious  misre])rescntalion,  is  suflicicntly  apparent.  Ilow 
can  we  otherwise  account  for  his  asserting,  that  the  present  Whig 
ministry  ‘  must,  from  the  constitution  of  English  society,  be  op- 
‘  |)oscd  by  a  ^reat  pntporlion  of  the  men  of  high  education  and 
‘  literary  influence  in  the  country ;  that  ‘  the  vehemence  with 
‘  which  the  reform  bill  has  been  assailed,  has  not  l)een  matched 
‘  w  ith  corresponding  ardour that  ‘  the  reformers  in  England 
‘  a])pi‘ar  somew  hat  tired  of  the  project that  ‘  the  ministers 
‘  would  not  lament  to  have  it  defeated,’  as  ‘  they  probably  begin 
‘  to  l)elieve  that  their  project  w  ill  j)rove  a  great  revolution and 
that,  ‘  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  bill,  it  will  probably  be 
‘  found,  that  not  one  of  the  evils  of  which  the  people  most  coni- 
‘  plain  will  be  remedied,  whilst  the  bill  itself  stops  far  short  of 
‘  its  own  principles.’  These  stale  and  exploded  fallacies  and 
aspersions,  which  recent  events  only  render  the  more  ridiculous, 
not  the  more  untrue,  could  scarcely  have  been  adopted  by  an  Ame¬ 
rican  writer  actuated  by  friendly  feelings  to  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment  of  England.  We  should  not  have  expected,  indeed, 
to  find  in  the  North  American  lleview*,  a  paper  breathing  so 
much  more  of  the  southern  party  spirit;  —  to  find  ourselves,  for 
instance,  threatened  in  this  article  with  the  loss  of  our  West 
India  colonies,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  ‘  The 
‘  slavery  question,’  says  the  Writer,  ‘  is  all  in  all  to  them  ’  (the 
West  India  colonies).  ‘  If  decided  against  them,  they  will  re- 
‘  ro//.  We  have  iK'fore  us  extracts  from  the  West  India  papers, 
‘  which  leave  no  doubt  on  this  question.’  Does  the  Jamaica 
Watchman  never  find  its  way  to  Boston  ? 

The  Reform-bill,  it  is  said,  ‘  stops  far  short  of  its  own  prin- 
‘  ciples.'  Were  this  correct,  it  might  still  be  a  good  bill.  The 
American  constitution  is,  at  least  for  the  United  States,  a  good 
constitution  ;  but,  if  it  did  not  stop  short  of  its  own  principles,  it 
would  not  allow  of  every  sixth  man  being  a  slave,  and  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  slaves  existing  in  the  metropolis  of  liberty,  where  even 
frec-l>om  blacks,  if  unable  to  produce  a  passjmrt,  are  liable  to  Ixj 
sold  as  oxen  for  transportation  to  a  distant  state.  We  grieve  to 
admit,  that  the  British  constitution  also  stops  short  of  its  own 
principles,  in  permitting  slavery  to  exist  under  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  we  hope  to  live  to  see  its  principles  carried  out 
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to  their  full  extent.  But  it  is  no  new  thing,  nor  does  it  form  a 
valid  objection  against  any  good  thing,  that  it  stops  short  of  the 
full  development  of  its  own  principles. 

But  what,  according  to  this  American  Reviewer,  are  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Reform-bill  ])roceeds,  and  of  which  it 
stops  short  ?  The  following  passage  attords,  we  presume,  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  assertion. 

‘  Sup{K)se  it  passed.  A  great  change  has  then  taken  ])lace  in  the 
British  Constitution.  We  will  not  insist  on  the  word  revolution,  if 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  limit  that  term  to  unconstitutional  changes 
of  Government  accompanied  by  violence  and  bhwd.*  [Here  we  might 
supi>ose  we  were  reading  the  concession  of  an  Knglish  anti-reformer, 
who,  content  with  insinuating  the  charge  of  revolutionary  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  proceedings,  will  not  ‘  insist  upon  the  word.*]  '  But  a 
great  change  has  taken  place.  This  change  is  the  abandon inent  of  pre- 
scription,  as  the  principle  on  which  the  British  House  of  (’omntons  is 
constituted.  It  is  not  denied,  that  small  encroachments  have  from  time 
to  time  before  been  made  on  this  principle.  It  is  only  by  such  en¬ 
croachments  and  concessions  that  a  great  principle  can  ever  be  preserved 
in  a  perpetuated  application.  But  it  is  now  avowed,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  no  longer  be  constituted  upon  this  principle.  The 
Reform  Bill  comes  to  this ;  for  it  assumes  a  minimum  of  certain  re¬ 
quired  theoretical  qualifications,  and  prescribes  that  all  seats  not 
possessed  of  these  qualifications  shall  be  vacated.  The  old  seats  which 
remain  untouched  (besides  the  innovations  applied  to  them  in  the 
matter  of  suffrage)  remain  so,  not  in  virtue  of  the  prescription,  but  in 
virtue  of  possessing  the  new  theoretical  qualifications.  It  will  therefore 
be  borne  in  mind,  (wdiat  w’e  have  not  seen  distinctly  stated,)  that  the 
proposed  reform  extends  to  every 'individual  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  boroughs  w'holly  or  partially  dis¬ 
franchised,  and  the  seats  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  counties  or 
cities,  every  other  seat  is  shifted  from  the  basis  of  prescription  to  that 

of  qualification . The  question  now  taken  has  been,  whether  the 

House  of  Commons,  the  old  House  resting  on  prescription,  should 
continue  in  office ;  and  it  has  been  decided  in  the  negative.  The 
people  have  decided,  that  a  new  House  on  new  principles  shall  be 
created.* — North  American  Review,  hxiv.  pp.  29 — ol. 

This  ])aragraph  supplies  intrinsic  evidence  tliat  tlie  article  is 
written  by  an  American ;  for  no  Englishman  would  have  talked 
of  the  continuance  in  office  of  a  House  of  (Commons,  or  spoken  of 
‘  the  qualifications  of  seats  in  parliament’ !  At  the  same  time, 
no  determined  opponent  of  any  reform  in  our  representation  could 
have  set  himself  with  more  apparent  good-will  to  find  out  some 
ingenious  reason  against  the  measure.  As  the  objection  has  been 
hinted  at  in  this  country,  although  not  pushed  to  so  absurd  a 
length,  uid  it  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
language  already  cited  from  Burke,  we  deem  it  worth  while  to 
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t»cci!pv  tor  u  short  time  tlie  attention  of  oiir  readers  in  examining 
its  fore?. 

'The  statement  resolves  itself  into  two  positions:  first,  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  llritish  House  of  Commons  is  con¬ 
stituted,  is,  prescription ;  «‘ind  secondly,  that  that  ]»rinciple  has 
heen  ahandoned  for  the  new  principle  of  (|ualification.  Both 
jjositions  we  meet  witli  a  direct  nej^ative. 

'I'o  represent  any  institution  as  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
])rescri])tion,  seems  to  us  to  apj)roaeh  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
At  the  foundation  of  an  institution,  the  principle  in  question, 
which  includes  the  idea  of  duration,  could  not  have  come  into 
o|H*ration.  llow’  then  can  that  he  the  constituent  principle  of  an 
institution,  which  can  only  attach  to  it  as  a  circumstance  of  its 
histor}'  ?  How  can  its  having  existed  l>e  the  reason  why  it  came 
into  existence?  'J’hc  meaning  of  the  Writer's  position  must  Ix', 
that  prescription  has  come  to  l>e  the  foundation  of  the  House  of 
('ominous; — that,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  it  has  heen  moved  off* 
of  its  ancient  foundations,  and  now  hangs  together  only  hy  the 
]>rinciple  of  prescription.  It  may  he  as  well,  to  look  hack  and  sec 
w  hat  w  as  the  original  principle  upon  which  our  House  of  Commons 
was  constituted. 

'I'hat  principle,  we  liave  already  vcmaiked,  was  not  prescription, 
but,  rt)N'CKssiox.  We  should  not,  ])crhaps,  Ik*  going  too  far,  were 
we  to  allirm,  that  all  law  partakes,  originally  and  essentially,  of  this 
character.  Law,  in  its  very  nature,  is  a  substitute  for  arbitrary 
rule,  and  as  sucli,  a  concession  from  power.  Instead  of  being,  as 
is  often  rejircsented,  a  restraint  upon  natural  liberty,  it  is  rather 
the  barrier  and  bulwark  of  liberty,—  the  landmark  which  divides 
the  territory  of  accjuircd  rights  from  the  domain  of  lawless 
prerogative,  wdicre  might  is  tlie  only  acknowledged  right.  Law 
is  the  form  in  which  freedom  lays  up  her  acquisitions;  the  record 
to  which  slie  entrusts  h.cr  most  glorious  achievements ;  the  title- 
deed  of  her  ]H>sse6sions.  It  is  true,  that  other  things  besides  con¬ 
cessions,  that  assumptions  and  usurpations  acquire,  by  time,  a 
conventional  validity ;  hut  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Such  w  rongs  are  allowed  to  acquire,  by  prescription,  the  privileged 
character  of  riglits,  because  it  is  felt  that  prescription  is,  in  the 
main,  a  conservative  principle,  and  that  it  would  l)c  a  greater 
evil  to  disturb  the  rule  without  a  clear  necessity.  That  the  laws 
were  primarily  intended  to  he  a  protection  of  the  weak  against  tlie 
strong,  will  scarcely  be  denied,  notwithstanding  that  there  arc 
such  things  as  game  laws,  which  arm  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
and  other  laws  whicli  insult  liberty  instead  of  j)rotccting  it.  d'o 
Ik'  under  the  protection  of  tlie  laws,  and  to  lie  restrained  only  by 
the  laws,  to  have  the  full  bcnctit  fra nkdaw  in  l>oth  rcsjiects, 
is,  in  fact,  tlie  very  delinition  of  civil  freedom,  and  tliat  wliicli 
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(Ustinguishes  a  treeman  from  a  slave.  Now,  nutting  aside  the 
consiilcration  of  natural  rights,  (rights,  the  reality  of  which  it  is 
as  absurd  to  deny  as  it  is  difficult  to  define  them,)  these  civil 
rights  have  always,  in  fact,  originated  in  concessions.  Every 
species  of  franchise  is  presumed  to  be  originally  derived  from  the 
Crown ;  and  that  which  is  held  by  prescription,  presupposes  a 
grant.  The  elective  franchise  w  as  clearly  of  this  description  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
founded  upon  those  concessions  which  were  won  by  and  for  liberty 
from  the  Prerogative.  Its  gradual  formation  has  l>een  traced 
with  admirable  distinctness  and  historical  learning  by  Sir  James 
^lackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England ;  and  w’e  shall  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  his  account  in  an  abridged  form,  as  amply  attesting  the 
correctness  of  our  position. 

‘  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  by  the  constitution,  even  os 
‘  subsisting  under  tlie  early  Normans,  the  Great  Council  shared 
‘  tlie  legislative  power  with  the  King,  as  clearly  as  the  parliament 
‘  liave  since  done.  Hut  these  great  councils  do  not  seem  to  have 
contained  members  of  popular  choice ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
‘  sup])orted  by  the  revenue  of  his  demesnes,  and  by  dues  from  his 
‘  military  tenants,  docs  not  appear  at  first  to  have  imposed,  by 
‘  legislative  authority,  general  taxes  to  provide  for  the  good 
‘  government  of  the  community.  These  were  abstract  notions, 

‘  not  prevalent  in  ages  when  the  monarch  was  a  lord  paramount, 

‘  rather  than  a  supreme  magistrate.’  ....  It  was  by  a  gradual 
transition,  that  ‘  the  national  assembly  passed  from  an  aristocratical 
‘  legislature,  representing,  perhaps  not  inadequately,  the  opinions 
‘  of  all  who  could  have  exercised  political  rights,  if  they  had 
‘  then  ])ossessed  them  ;  through  the  stage  of  a  great  council,  of 
‘  which  the  popular  portion  consisted  of  all  tenants  in  chief  who 
‘  had  the  power  and  the  desire  to  attend  such  meetings ;  and  at 
'  last  terminated  in  a  parliament,  of  which  members  chosen  by  the 
‘  lesser  nobility,  by  the  landholders,  and  by  the  industrious 
‘  inhabitants  of  towns,  were  a  component  part.’  To  the  parliament 
summoned  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  ‘  of  w  hich  the  lower  house  was 
‘  composed,  as  -it  has  ever  since  been  formed,  of  knights  of  the 
‘  sliircs  and  members  for  cities  and  boroughs,’ — to  this  ‘  happy 
‘  innovation,’  the  author  of  which  was  but  the  unknowing  ‘  in- 
‘  strument  of  disclosing  to  the  world  that  great  institutUm  of  re- 
‘  presentation  which  was  to  introduce  into  popular  governments 
‘  a  regularity  and  order  far  more  perfect,  than  had  heretofore  been 
‘  purchased  by  submission  to  absolute  power,’ — Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  ascribes  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
‘  Hence  arose  the  necessity  under  which  the  succeeding  kin^, 
‘  with  all  his  policy  and  energy,  found  himself,  of  adopting  this 
‘  precedent  from  a  hated  usurper.  It  would  liave  been  vain  to 
‘  liave  legally  strengthened  parliament  against  the  Crown,  unless 
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‘  it  hacl  l»een  actually  strengthencMl  by  widening  its  foundations, 

‘  by  rendering  it  a  Iwnd  of  union  l>etween  orders  of  men  jealous 
‘  of  each  other,  and  by  multiplying  its  points  of  contact  with  the 
‘  people,  the  sole  allies  from  whom  succour  could  be  bo|>ed.  The 
‘  introduction  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  into  the  legis- 
‘  lature,  by  its  continuance  in  circumstances  so  apparently  in- 
‘  auspicious,  shewed  how  exactly  it  suited  the  necessities  and 
‘  demands  of  society  at  that  moment.  No  sooner  had  events 
‘  thrown  forward  the  measure,  than  its  fitness  to  the  state  of  the 
‘  community  became  apparent.  The  enlargement  of  the  basis  of 
‘  the  legislature  thus  stood  the  test  which  discriminates  visionary 
‘  projects  from  necessary  repair  and  prudent  reformation.’  * 

Such,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  present  constitution  of  par¬ 
liament.  It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  legislature, 
demanded  by  the  existing  circumstances  of  society,  and  conceded 
by  the  Crown,  as  an  act  at  once  of  grace  and  of  policy.  The 
principle  iijmii  which  the  House  of  C'ommons  is  founded,  is  von- 
cession y  confirmed  by  ])rescri]>tion.  Ihit  to  wliom  was  the  con¬ 
cession  made  ?  To  the  freeholders  of  the  shires,  and  to  the  towns 
which  had  been  exemjited  by  royal  charters  from  baronial  tyranny. 
'I'lie  knights  and  burgesses  which  represented  them,  were  un¬ 
questionably  delegates,  'fhese  delegates,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  not  originally  appointed  to  assist  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  so  much  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  constituents. 
Yet,  it  was  soon  found  convenient  by  the  monarch  to  enlarge  the 
pi)wers  of  parliament,  in  order  that  it  might  share  with  the 
Crown  the  odium  of  harsh  measures,  and  aid  in  introducing  ‘  in- 
‘  novations  too  daring  to  be  hazarded  by  the  single  arm  of  a 
‘  wary  tyrant.  The  compliance  of  parliaments,’  remarks  Sir 
.lames  Mackintosh,  ‘  |H'rhaps  as  much  as  their  inde|H}ndence, 
‘  multi])lied  jirecedents  favourable  to  their  right  of  interposition 
‘  in  all  public  affairs."  •f’  lliit  the  right  afterwards  justified  by  pre- 
ceilents  and  ])resfription,  was  still  founded  on  concessions, — con¬ 
cessions  which,  from  their  very  nature,  were  innovations.  So 
true  is  the  remark  of  Fox,  already  cited,  that,  ‘  from  the  earliest 


•  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  pp.  2311 — 240;  245,  0.  The 
Author  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  De  Montfort,  ‘  amid  the  noise 
‘  and  confusion  of  jiopulur  complaint,  had  learned  the  art  of  deciphering 
‘  its  ou'u  wayward  language,  and  of  discrimmating  the  clamour  of  a 

*  moment  from  demands  rooted  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  (f 

*  xoc'iV/y.’  A  fine  remark,  of  obvious  application  to  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  present  day,  and  the  projwr  justification  of  his 
conduct  in  making  the  reform-bill  the  leading  measure  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

^  Hist.  <*f  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  200. 
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‘  peritnls  of  our  government,  tlie  prineiple  of  innovation  was 
‘  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  practice  of  the  constitution.' 

Ihit  was  tlie  right  thus  conceded,  of  sharing  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  a  property,  or  a  trust  ?  Most  assuredly,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  statesman  just  cited,  ^  the  right  of  governing  is 
‘  not  a  property,  hut  a  trust ;  and  whatever  has  been  given  for 
‘  constitutional  purposes,  should  he  resumed,  when  those  purposes 
‘  ran  no  longer  he  carried  into  effect.'*  For  the  Crown  to  re¬ 
sume  that  which  it  has  once  granted,  would  indeed  he  an  act  un¬ 
graceful  and  invidious,  and  having  the  ap|Karance  of  encroach¬ 
ment  u)K)n  the  rights  of  the  pt'ople.  But  for  the  Parliament  it- 
si'If,  in  whom  the  general  trust  is  reposed,  to  make  any  change 
in  the  securities  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  that  trust,  and  in  the 
number  of  trustees,  that  the  altered  circumstances  of  society 
render  ex}K*dient,  qnd,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  to  make 
the  best  use,  by  transfer,  of  its  original  concessions,  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  purjmses  for  which  they  were  intended, — is  an  act 
perfectly  reasonable,  just,  and  constitutional, — beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  injurious  to  none  but  the  venal  and  dis¬ 
honest  who  have  abused  their  trust. 

But  the  question  now  meets  us,  Does  such  proceeding  involve 
the  abandonment  of  the  ])rinciple  of  prescription,  which,  though 
not  the  fundamental  ])rinciple  of  the  constitution,  we  will  admit 
to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  safeguard  of  the  privileges  won  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom  or  conceded  by  policy  ?  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  position  of  the  American  Reviewer,  who  asserts,  that  that 
principle  has  been  in  fact  abandoned  for  a  new  principle,  that  of 
qualification. 

If  the  principle  of  prescription  has  been  abandoned,  it  must 
either  be  intentionally  and  avowedly,  by  a  fonnal  repudiation  of 
it  for  ever,  or,  as  the  necessary,  though  disavowed  consequence  of 
some  act  or  argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  abandoned  it.  Now  nothing  could  be  more  directly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  fact,  than  the  affirmation,  that  there  has  been  an 
avowed  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  prescription  on  the  part 
of  cither  the  pro-reform  or  the  anti-reform  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  All  that  has  been  contended  for  by  the  former,  is,  that  there 
are  occasions  upon  which,  for  the  general  good,  that  principle 
must  be  made  to  bend  to  higher  principles  of  enlightened  policy 
and  justice.  A  distinction  too,  and  a  very  proper  one,  has  been 
laid  down  between  a  prescriptive  right  and  a  prescriptive  trusty — 
between  the  prescription  which  secures  the  possession  of  property, 

•Fox’s  Speeches,  Vol.  III.  p.  151.  Such  was  the  argument  by 
which  IVIr.  hox  opposed  IMr.  Pitt’s  plan  of  comjwnsation,  as  alike  un¬ 
just  and  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
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and  that  \^hieh  sanctions  the  retention  of  a  ])rerogative  entrusted 
to  jmrties  for  a  ]mhlic  object.  Kven  when  there  has  been  no 
wilful  abuse  of  trust,  if  the  original  eomlitions  have  not  l)cen  ful- 
filltHl,  if  the  trust  lias  fallen  into  too  few  hands,  and  is  evidently 
in  danger  of  alienatiiin  from  its  legitimate  design,  a  sufficient  case 
is  thought  to  Ik*  made  out  for  the  intcr|>osilion  «»f  a  remedial  and 
])aramount  administration.  So  far  from  ])rofe.Hsedly  abandoning 
]»rescri|)tion,  however,  the  framers  of  the  Reform  Hill  have 
evinced  a  studious  anxiety  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  con¬ 
stitutional  precedents  ;  and  have  deprecated  the  idea  that  they 
wished  tx)  interfere  with  the  franchise  of  any  liorough  that  pos¬ 
sessed  the  means  of  adeijuate  security  against  its  corrupt  abuse. 
The  decayed  boroughs  have  Ix'en  treated,  not  as  criminals  who 
had  forfeited  their  rights,  but  as  parties  incompetent  to  exercise 
them,  through  notorious  fiolitical  incapacity.  Old  Sarum  has 
lieen  declared,  not  a  felon,  but  of  unsound  miml,  su]>erannuated 
and  imbecile,  'fhere  has  bi'cn  nothing  like  an  a])])roximation  in 
these  proceedings,  to  the  Rule  of  I'liree  Representation  principle; 
the  population  returns  having  lK?en  used  simply  as  one  criterion 
of  the  fact  to  Ik*  ascertained,  viz.  the  competency  or  in  commie  ten  ey 
of  the  borough  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  on  the  princi]^le 
of  representation,  as  o])poscil  to  nomination.  IVoperty,  not  j>er- 
sons,  has  been  recognised  as  the  true  basis  of  rcjiresentation  ;  and 
the  (pialilication  for  the  franchise  in  the  new  distribution,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  determined  the  original  grant, — the  conse- 
qucnce  of  the  place  to  which  the  concession  is  made.  The  ob¬ 
ject  sought  for,  too,  has  l)een  precisely  similar  to  that  which  Sir 
James  Slackintosh  points  out  as  the  design,  or  at  least  the  effect,  of 
the  original  institution  of  representation  ;  namely,  by  widening 
the  foundations  of  parliament,  to  ‘  render  it  a  b  md  of  union  he- 
‘  tween  orders  of  men  jealous  of  each  other,  and  to  multiply  its 
‘  points  of  contact  with  the  ]>eople.'' 

If  there  has  been  any  abandonment  of  the  historical  for  the 
geogra]»hical  ])rinciple,  of  prescription  for  the  Rule  of  Three,  it 
must  be  understt>od  of  a  virtual  abandonment,  in  s])ite  of  the  de- 
clartxl  intentions  and  ])rinciples  of  the  authors  and  advocates  of 
this  reform,  and  as  a  fated,  inevitable  result.  How  this  can  be 
shewn  to  Ik*  the  ca'^e,  we  know  not.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Re¬ 
viewer,  that  small  encroachments  have  from  time  to  time  lK?en 
made  upon  this  ])rinciple.  'That  was  no  small  encroachment, 
however,  which  let  in  a  hundred  Irish  members  into  the  Hritish 
Parliament ;  and  if  ever  the  principle  of  prescription  has  been 
virtually  abandoned,  it  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Or  will 
it  be  said,  that  it  is  by  disf ra nrhiftemetil  only,  that  the  principle 
of  prescrijition  is  violated  ?  Then  we  would  ask,  whether  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights  may  not  lx*  forfeited  or  lost,  without  affecting  the 
general  validity  of  the  principle.  That  the  elective  franchise  may 
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l)c  forfeited  by  a  clear  case  of  corruption,  involving  the  electors 
generally,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  Grampound,  not  long 
ago,  was  made  to  yield  up  its  prescriptive  right  as  a  punishment  of 
its  detected  delinquencies.  And  if  a  dozen  Grampounds  had  been 
disfranchised  upon  evidence  of  similar  criminality,  it  would  not 
have  been  deemed  any  violation,  we  presume,  of  the  prescriptive 
princijile,  inasmuch  as  a  legal  reason  would  have  been  made  out  for 
the  proceeding.  If,  then,  a  valid  and  suflicient  reason  can  be  given 
for  departing  from  a  general  principle  on  a  particular  occasion, 
that  principle  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  violated  :  it  is,  at  all 
events,  not  abandoned.  But  it  has  been  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  only  valid  reason  for  disfranchising  a  borough,  must  be  such 
as  would  justify  the  measure  as  one  of  ]x)nal  justice.  We  deny 
this.  We  maintain  that,  in  proceeding  upon  this  ground,  there 
is  ))alpablc  injustice  ;  that  the  electors  arc  really  punished  less 
for  being  corrupt,  than  for  being  poor,  while  the  true  criminal 
escapes.  So  long  as  boroughs  are  bought  and  sold,  what  a  mockery 
of  justice  is  it  to  ])unish  ])oor  men  for  selling  their  votes  ! 

The  only  sound  reason  for  disfranchisement  is  the  constitutional 
one  ;  that  the  constituent  elements  of  the  franchise  have  liecome 
lost ;  that  tlic  thing  to  be  represented  no  longer  exists ;  that  the 
principle  of  representation  has  become  merged  in  that  of  nomin¬ 
ation  ;  and  that  the  ])lacc  has  thus  been  already  virtually  dis¬ 
franchised,  the  trust  having  fallen  into  improfier  hands.  We 
must  think  that  the  decay  of  a  borough  is  a  far  stronger  reason  in 
equity  for  disfranchising  it,  than  the  conduct  of  the  electors,  who, 
if  the  prescriptive  right  absolutely  and  irreversibly  attached  to 
the  place,  should  not  be  punished  otherwise  than  personally,  and 
the  disqualification  ought  not,  therefore,  to  extend  to  the  next 
generation.  Penal  disfranchisement  is,  in  fact,  little  better  than 
a  judicial  farce,  and  as  such  it  has  been  regarded  by  the  people. 
To  punish  Grampound  or  East  Retford  for  abusing  its  privilege, 
and  to  let  the  house  called  Old  Sarum  send  its  two  representatives 
to  parliament,  is  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  a  preceding  as  can 
be  imagined.  When  every  condition  upon  which  a  charter  or 
other  trust  is  held,  has  been  disregarded,  or  can  no  longer  be 
fulfilled,  although  there  may  have  been  no  wilful  abuse,  or  cri¬ 
minality  of  any  kind,  the  prescriptive  right  terminates,  and  the 
grant  reverts  to  the  Crown.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  both  law  and 
equity ;  and  upon  this  ground,  the  writ  might  long  ago  have  been 
constitutionally  withheld  from  Old  Sarum,  its  title  having  become 
literally  extinct.  It  was  like  summoning  a  dead  man,  who  had 
left  no  heirs,  on  the  presumption  that  he  must  be  alive,  because 
he  had  not  been  judicially  put  to  death. 

The  elective  franchise  was  *  originally  conceded  to  boroughs 
qualified  to  exercise  it,  and  for  certain  constitutional  purposes. 
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Qualification,  not  prescription,  then,  was  the  original  tenure.  The 
qualification  having  become  lost,  of  which  the  decay  of  the  place 
in  wealth  and  |M»pulation  is  the  undeniahle  sign  and  evidence, 
and  the  constitutional  ]mr]>ose  lK*ing  no  longer  answered  hy  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  the  tenure  is  vitiated,  the  trust  lapses, 
the  prescriptive  right  falls  to  the  ground.  Nor  is  there  involved, 
in  the  formal  decision  of  the  legislature  that  such  a  place  shall 
no  longer  return  memlHTs,  any  greater  abandonment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  prescri])tion,  than  there  is  in  any  inter]>ositiou  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  matter  of  a  private  trust. 

The  assertion,  that  any  old  princi])le,  unknown  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  l)een  abandoned,  and  a  new  principle  introduced, 
hy  the  great  measure  now  approaching  (as  we  trust)  its  con¬ 
summation,  is  founded  upon  mere  ignorance  or  delusion.  It 
is  not  true,  that  every,  or  that  any  seat  has  been  shifted  from 
the  basis  of  prescription  to  that  of  qualification  ;  hut  the  prin- 
ci])le  of  nomination,  which  was  itself  an  encroachment  upon 
prescription,  has  l)ecn  made  to  give  way  before  an  extension 
or  restoration  of  the  constitutional  principle  of  representation, 
'rhe  sense  of  the  peo])le  has  been  ascertainetl  with  regard  to 
this  s]H*cific  measure,  as  one  of  practical  reform  and  conces¬ 
sion,  which  has  for  its  object  to  restore  their  confidence  in 
the  House  of  (’omnions,  as  tne  organ  of  the  national  sentiment, 
and  the  guardian  of  the  national  rights.  They  have  not  been 
asked  to  canvass  the  supposed  ])rinciplc  of  the  Hill,  hut  to  signify 
their  acquiescence  in  the  Hill  itself.  Hut,  if  the  po])ular  voice 
may  l>e  supimsed  to  have  sanctioned  the  principle  also,  then  we 
have  the  sense  of  the  people  delilxTately  and  authentically  ex¬ 
pressed  a^ahtsf  the  princi]>le  of  universal  suffrage,  or  ‘  equal 
‘  geographical  representation  \  and  ngnimt  any  other  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  House  of  Commons,  any  further  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  ])rescriptive  ])rinciple,  than  that  which  circumstances 
have  rendered  imperatively  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  the 
House  of  ('ommons  to  its  constitutional  efficiency.  Hy  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  Hill  of  concession  and  reform,  the  strongest  na¬ 
tional  pknlge  will  have  Wen  given  in  support  of  the  existing 
constitution. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  premise  of  the  American  Re¬ 
viewer  is  altogether  fallacious,  we  need  not  take  up  the  time  of 
our  readers,  by  exposing  the  nugatory  character  of  his  s|XKrulations 
as  to  ‘  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences’  of  this  imaginary 
revolution.  We  can  assure  him  that  he  knows  little  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  if  he  imagines  that  they  will  easily  he  brought  to 
prt'fer  to  the  ‘  Gothic  complication  of  burgesses  and  knights  ’,  the 
nu>ck-Ctrei*ian  simplicity  of  the  (’ongressional  system.  The  more 
vre  know  of  that  system,  the  less  highly  wc  think  of  its  adaptation 
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to  any  country  but  America,  and  tlic  more  suspicious  we  feel  of 
its  entire  availahleness  there.  The  shallow  theory  of  universal 
representation,  with  its  collateral  principles  of  |K>pular  delegation 
and  gt)verninent  hy  a  majority,  (frequently  the  most  odious  spe¬ 
cies  of  tyranny,)  lias  begun  to  lie  viewed  with  distrust  hy  their 
own  jurists  ^  ;  nor  is  the  working  of  the  Congressional  machine  hy 
any  means  so  free  from  friction,  and  so  regular  and  elective  in  its 
movements,  as  its  admirers  would  have  us  believe.  In  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  Professor  Park's  Lectures,  will  lie  found  extracts  from 
an  article  on  ‘  Instructions  to  Representatives ',  inserted  in  the 
American  Jurist,  which  indicate  that  the  ultra-democratic  notions 
maintained  on  this  point,  are  found  to  be  as  little  compatible  with 
the  effective  administration  of  public  affairs  under  a  republican 
government,  as  with  the  constitution  of  a  limited  monarchy.  *  To 
‘  admit  such  a  right  in  the  constituents ',  the  Writer  remarks, 

‘  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  once  subvert  all  the  advantages  of 
‘  our  jiresent  system  of  government,  and  render  nugatory  all  the 
‘  checks  and  balances  provided  hy  the  Constitution.'  In  our  own 
country,  the  recognition  of  the  to  clearly  proves, 

in  our  opinion,  that  the  Constitution  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  a 
general  right  to  hind  representatives  by  the  instmetions  of  their 
constituents.  A  house  of  instructed  and  pledged  representatives, 
moreover,  loses  the  character  of  a  delilierative  assembly.  Mr. 
Fox,  in  adverting  to  this  question,  confessed,  that  he  leaned  to 
the  opinion,  that  representatives,  ‘  having  to  legislate  for  the  em- 
‘  pirc,  ought  not  altogether  to  be  guided  hy  instructions  that  may 
‘  he  dictated  hy  local  interests.’ -j-  Not  that  it  follows  from  this, 
that  they  arc  at  liberty  to  treat  with  contempt  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents ;  still  less  to  disregard  their  interests,  of  which, 
if  not  of  their  opinions,  they  ought  to  l>e  the  representatives. 
Cj)()n  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  terms  uj)on  which  a  member  of 
])arliament  should  stand  with  his  constituents,  are  those  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  their  part  in  his  competency  and  integrity,  and  on  his, 
a  conscientious  attention  to  their  political  and  local  interests. 
‘  The  voters’,  remarks  the  American  Jurist,  ‘can  judge  of  the 
‘  integrity  and  capacity  of  their  representatives,  though  they  can- 
‘  not  of  many  questions  which  must  come  before  the  legislative 


•  See  Eclectic  Review  for  January',  pp.  .30 — 32. 
t  Yet,  as  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  remark,  (S|)eeche8,  Vol.  VI.  j>. 
.304,)  if  a  member  represents  a  noble  lord  or  a  noble  duke,  then  it  is 
held  no  longer  doubtful,  whether  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  by  instructions :  *  he  is  not  amsideretl  a  man  of 
‘  honour  who  docs  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  single  consti^ 
‘  tuent.*  The  instructed  representatives  of  our  House  of  Commons  are 
the  members  for  nomination  boroughs. 
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‘  aRHcmhly/  An  proceeding  from  nn  Amerienn  writer,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  KentiinentM  are  |mrlicularly  deMcrving  of  attentive  e<ni- 
Mideration. 

*  “  Thctnith  Ih,  that  nrither  the  expreftwd  will,  n<tr  the  known  wislirn 
of  ccniNtitiientN,  to  whatever  respect  they  may  la*  entitled,  hut  the  pnhlie 
welfare,  on^ht  to  he  the  gnide  of  the  reprewntative’s  coinlnet.  Indeed, 
the  iHmition,  that  the  IxHlies  of  vot<TM  who  elect  reprcM'iitativi's,  and 
that  the  h'giMlatures  of  the  (iieveral)  Staten,  constitnte  portions  of  the 
legislative  |N>wer  of  the  ( 'idled  States,  (as  they  iiinst  if  their  in¬ 
structions  to  senators  and  repres4*ntatives  are  himling,)  seems  to  ns 
such  an  olivious  ahsurdity,  that  no  argnment  can  make  it  appear  to  ns 
more  nnreuHonahle  than  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition.  \\*e 
find  it  ditticnll  to  conceive  how  any  piTson,  considering  the  ipiestion 
cisdly  and  disj)asHionately,  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
the  right  of  giving  Idnding  instructions  to  repres<Mitatives  is  not  givrn 
expressly  hv  the  constitution,  and  that  it  is  not  a  coiiHi'ipience  of  tla* 
relation  Is't ween  tin*  representative  and  his  constituents:  hut,  on  the 
cotitnirVf  that  tlie  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the 
office  of  a  representative  as  a  niemlMT  of  the  national  h'gislature, 
distinctly  negative  such  a  right  ;  and  further,  that  it  is  inex|)edient 
that  constituents  should  have  such  a  right,  ns,  in  most  cases,  it  would 
Im?  im|>oHsihle  for  them  to  exercisi*  it  at  all,  mid  in  those  in  which  it 
would  lie  iNissihle,  it  could  not  be  exercised  witli  eitlier  advantage  or 
sHfety.*"  Park,  p.  1  13. 

What  then,  we  may  be  asked,  do  we  say  to  tlie  pledges  exacted 
fiy  the  |H‘nplc  from  their  Representatives,  and  the  instructions 
given  to  them,  at  the  last  general  election  ?  Our  answer  is,  that 
when  an  ap]N‘nl  is  made  to  the  sense  of  the  people  hy  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  whether  consetpient  upon  a  change  of  administration, 
(which  generally  implies  and  involves  a  general  change  of  policy,) 
or  upon  some  collision  of  sentiment  lietwcen  the  two  hranches  of 
the  Legislature,  or  Intwecn  one  of  them  and  the  (!rown, — in  any 
of  these  cases,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  mark  hy  their  choice 
of  representatives  tiie  national  will ;  and,  on  such  extraordinary 
oceasions,  arc  hound  to  require  of  those  who  offer  themselves  to 
their  choice,  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  sentiments  and  pledge 
of  conduct  in  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs,  or  the  subject  of  dif¬ 
ference.  'I'o  use  the  words  of  Coleridge,  ‘  in  the  ('onstitutioii  of 

*  England,  the  nation  has  delegated  its  power  not  without  measure 
or  circumscri])tion,  whether  in  rcH|K‘ct  of  the  duration  of  the 

*  trust,  or  of  the  particular  interests  intrusted.'  •  And  when  this 
trust  reverts  to  their  hands,  to  lie  granted  afresh,  they  may  ctm- 
Mtitutionally  make  such  terms  with  their  representatives  as  their 
own  interests  and  security  demand,  the  very  right  to  elect  imply¬ 
ing  this ;  which  is  wholly  diflerent  from  a  general  right  to  instruct 
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•  Eclectic  Review,  July  1831,  p.  8. 
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a  rrproM'iitalivr.  n|mn  tliat  rewrvcMl  |v>int  nlono,  liifi  diiirrrtion 
i:4  liinittal  liy  honour  find  duty.  Such  appcara  to  um  to  Ik*  at  once 
the  tlieory  and  the  practice  of  the  ('ouMtitution.  'I'hc  ap|K*td  to 
the  couKtituent  power  rcHiding  in  the  a^^^rc^ate  of  tlie  elcctora,  ia 
an  acknowledj(cincnt,  that  the  national  will  e.vprvMMfd  in  ovt^  ia 
the  ultimate  political  Nanrtion  ;  and  that,  although  under  ordinary 
circiiiuHtanccN  ilormant,  the  reaerved  power  inherent  in  the  nation 
is  never  alienated  or  delegat(*d  to  Parliament  itaclf. 

We  had  intended  to  auhmit  a  few  ohMcrvaliona  u|K)n  the 
prohahlc  cHecta  of  tin*  reform  in  the  repreaentation,  aa  rcf^arda  the 
future  adminiatration  of  government ;  hut  thia  ia  a  |K)int  u|Nm 
wliieh  we  muHt  not  now  enter.  Profeaaor  Park  complaina,  that 
the  prcMcnt  (iovernment  have  never  atated,  ‘  how  far  they  intend 
*  the  return  to  the  original  conatitution  of  the  country  to  he 
‘  followed  out  in  the  correlative  parta.’  We  aee  nothing  that  in- 
dicfit<!N  an^  return  to  the  theoretic  conatitution,  except  in  the 
conduct  of  the  'Tory  portion  of  the  llouae  of  liOrda,  who,  after 
having  fought  the  battle  of  aelf-intereat  againat  the  nation  in  the 
Commona'  llouae,  have  aought  to  avail  thcmaelvea  of  their  power 
aa  a  diatinct  eatate,  to  op|M)HC  the  theoretic  check  of  the  old  con- 
Htitution  to  a  practical  ineaaure  of  reform.  Nothing  could  tend 
to  degrade  the  llouae  of  Peera  in  general  eatimation,  ao  much  aa 
the  violent,  reekleaa,  factioua,  intercated  conduct  of  the  anti-re¬ 
form  leadera,  who  have  ahewn  that  their  hatred  of  the  IVdl  waa 
far  leaa  atrong  than  tlieir  appetite  for  ]>lace  and  power. 

It  ia  feared,  however,  hy  aome  p*raona  for  whoae  judgement 
and  aiijicrior  nttainrnenta  we  have  an  unfeigned  deference,  that 
the  itdluence  of  the  (!rown  will,  hy  the  rcatoration  of  the  repre- 
aentative  principle,  he  ao  far  deprived  of  ita  aalutary  preponder¬ 
ance  in  the  IIouhc  of  (!ommona,  aa  to  render  any  aU*ndy  ayatem 
of  government  impracticable.  In  aj)ology  for  entertaining  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ojiinion,  or  rather  for  cheriahinj;  a  different  cxfiectation, 
we  lM*g  leave  to  remark,  that  neither  hiatory  nor  cxjieriencc  war- 
ranta  the  apprehenaion,  and  that  for  Vontinpmt  evila  there  will 
probably  he  found  contingent  remedica.  We  have  alrnoat  liecn 
led,  indeed,  to  n<lo))t  it  aa  an  axiom,  deduced  from  the  atrango 
lurna  of  affaira  for  the  past  twenty  yeara,  that  what  ia  ex|>ectcd 
never  takea  place.  Premiaing  thia,  we  may  perhapa  venture  to 
iliacloac  our  own  cxpt'ctationa,  which  nevertlielcaa  arc  tlieorciically 
c  hecked  hy  the  overruling  ]>erauaNion  that  the  preciae  contrary  ia 
very  poaaihlc.  We  cxiwct,  then,  aa  the  reault  of  poaaing  the 
Ueform  Hill,  that  we  anall  continue  to  have,  at  leant  for  aome 
yeara  to  come,  a  |M)pular  minintry,  during  which  the  inHiicncc  of 
the  (’rown  muat  of  courae  maintain  ita  pre|Mmderance.  We  cx- 
|K*et  an  executive  government  atronger  hy  reaaon  of  the  with- 
drawment  of  the  oligarchical  counter-force.  Wc  exjwct,  that, 
in  the  new  llouae  <»f  (’ominona,  there  will  lie  a  larger  nuiniKT  of 
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members  directly  connected  with  the  Aristocrasy,  partly  consist- 
inj^  of  the  new  county  members,  partly  of  men  of  family  and 
substantial  wealth  chosen  by  the  larger  towns.  We  exj)ect  that 
fewer  adventurers  of  desperate  fortune  will  disgrace  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  ex|)ense  attend¬ 
ing  elections,  gentlemen  who  have  shrunk  from  ruining  their 
estates  and  beggaring  their  children  for  the  honour  of  a  contested 
seat,  will  consent  to  be  put  in  nomination  by  their  friends  and 
neighbours.  We  ex|H»ct  a  more  religious  House  of  Commons. 

We  expect  what  Lonl  Wynford  forebodes, —  the  aliolition  of 
slavery;  what  Lord  Henley  recommends, — a  reform  of  the 
Church  ;  what  Europe  hopes  for, — a  continuance  of  peace;  what 
England  neetls, — an  honest,  statesman-like  revision  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  our  domestic  administration.  We  ex|)ect  that  the  * 
|>eople,  feeling  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  (Government,  in 
the  patriotism  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  the  istfid  Jide  character  of 
the  representation,  will  exhibit  more  patience  and  sulM)rdination 
under  any  evils  that  may  yet  continue  to  press  u]K)n  them,  and 
any  hardships  not  proceetling  from  wrongs.  We  expect  all  this, 
if  the  Reform  Rill  be  but  received  by  the  nation  in  a  right  spirit, 

(the  spirit  ]H)inted  out  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  admirable  ))amphlet 
on  ‘  the  Prospects  of  Rritain,')  as  ‘  knowing  that  every  blessing, 

‘  if  not  held  as  coming  from  God,  will  in  the  end  prove  a  cala- 
‘  mity.’  Our  trust  is  not  in  men,  nor  in  measures,  but  in  Him 
who  works  by  l>oth,  and  overrules  both  for  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  he  designs  to  save  and  deigns  to  bless. 

Professor  Park  must  pardon  us,  that  we  have,  in  the  present 
instance,  made  his  volume  serve  our  own  purpose,  rather  than 
done  justice  to  him.  We  freely  acknowletlge  tnat  w  e  have  bc'cn 
greatly  indcbtiKl  to  it  for  the  illustration  and  modification  of  our 
own  notions :  when  he  has  not  convinced  us,  he  has  set  us  to 
thinking.  The  historical  information  and  sound  constitutional 
views  which  his  Lectures  comprise,  render  them  highly  instructive 
and  valuable,  not  simply  to  professional,  but  to  general  readers, 
to  whom  we  strongly  recommend  their  |)erusal.  Popular  without 
being  superficial,  scientific  without  l)eing  technical,  original,  yet 
not  tlieoretical  or  paradoxical,  they  are  excellently  adapted  to  re¬ 
commend  and  ])romote  the  cultivation  of  a  science  which  exists 
at  present  only  in  its  rudiments.  When  to  this  we  add,  that  the 
Law  Professor  of  King's  College  is  a  conservative,  yet  no  Tory, 
a  n*foriner,  yet  no  lilieral,  a  lawyer  yet  no  partizan,  we  shall  have 
de8cril>ed  qualifications  not  often  found  united,  but  which  are  |)c- 
culiarly  reejuisite  to  form  the  character  of  a  scientific  politician. 
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Art.  III.  1.  Rcfearches  in  Greece  and  the  levant.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Hartley,  M.A.  late  Alissionary  in  the  Mediterranean.  Cr.8vo. 
pp.  3ii8.  Price  6s,  London,  1831. 

J.  History  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Decline  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Churches  of  Tralles,  Magnesia,  Co- 
losse,  llierai>olis,  Lyons,  and  Vienne ;  designed  to  show  the  Ful- 
hlnient  of  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  JMilner,  A.M. 
8 VO.  pp.  388.  Price  12^.  Loudon,  1832. 

ly  I  R.  Hartley’s  interesting  volume,  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  published  last  year,  has  but  just  fallen  into  our  hands. 
Of  great  part  of  its  contents,  communicated  to  the  public  through 
the  Missionary  Register,  we  were  already  in  possession;  but  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion,  to  recal  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  mother  country  of  Eii- 
ro])ean  civilization,  that  ])ortion  of  Europe  which  first  received 
the  light  that  has  lightened  us  Gentiles. 

Little  that  is  new,  and  nothing  that  is  decisive,  as  regards  the 
])olitieal  condition  of  Greece,  can  be  communicated.  A  private 
letter  from  Corfu  (of  the  date  of  March  27thythus  adverts  to- 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  ‘  With  regard  to  unhappy 
‘  (irecce,  all  is  anarchy  and  confusion  there;  and  I  see  no  pros- 
‘  ]>ect  of  melioration  from  the  appointment  of  a  school-boy  king, 

*  who  will  necessarily  be  a  tool  of  Russia,  through  a  minister  of 
‘  that  country,  or  of  one  deeply  in  its  interests.  From  what  I 
‘  know  of  the  people,  I  do  not  think  there  exists  a  boy  of  seven- 

*  teen  capable  of  administering  the  affairs  of  a  Greek  milage^ 

*  much  less  of  a  nation  composed  of  fierce  barbarians  and  subtle, 

*  designing,  emancipated  slaves ;  then,  again,  subdivided  into 

*  Continental,  Moreote,  and  Island  Greeks,  all  entertaining  differ- 
‘  ent  views  and  interests,  even  allowing  them  to  be  capable  of 
‘  public  virtue,  with  unprincipled  and  factious  leaders,  the  re- 
‘  membrance  of  recent  feuds,  and  selfishness  acting  in  a  thousand 
‘  treacherous  and  insidious  ways.  From  Marshal  Soult,  I  should 
‘  expect  something.  From  King  Otho,  child’s  play.’ 

Of  Capo  d’Istrias,  we  had  been  led,  by  what  appeared  to  us 
trustworthy  authority  *,  to  form  a  higher  opinion  than  some  who 
are  nearer  the  scene  of  action  have  thought  altogether  warrant¬ 
ed.  Now',  however,  that  death  has  set  its  seal  upon  his  character, 
we  arc  not  disposed  to  retract  our  favourable  estimate  of  his  mo¬ 
tives  and  general  policy,  although  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  merits  of  his  administration.  He  is  descrioed, 
in  an  article  u]K)n  Greece  in  the  last  North  American  Review,  as 
‘  a  |)erson  whose  individual  and  private  character  is  pure,  his 
‘  manners  simple,  his  mode  of  life  frugal,  his  industry  unwearied, 

*  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  46. 
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*  and,  on  his  lirst  arrival  in  (treoce,  he  was  higlily  popular.'*  'I'lic 
decline  of  his  |xipularity,  it  is  added,  may  Iw  ascriheil  to  the  dif- 
ticuhics  of  his  situation,  the  distress  of  the  country',  and  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  factions,  ‘  as  much  as  to  his  own  arbitrary  dis- 
‘  position.'  We  arc  not  unwilling  to  Iwlicve  this.  At  the  same 
time,  having  lost  his  ]H»pularity,  andnot]K)ssessingthc  confidence, 
or,  at  least,  not  en  joyiiig  the  sup|K)rt  of  the  allied  ])owers,  he  does 
not  apjK*ar  to  liave  |X)sses8ed  those  rare  and  high  qualities  that 
would  liave  enabled  him  to  contend  alone,  and  with  success, 
against  the  difficulties  of  liis  situation. 

It  is  mucli  to  be  regretteil  that  the  absurd  scheme  should  have 
l»een  entertained,  of  erecting  a  (ireek  kingdom,  than  which  a 
(Ireek  republic  only  could  be  a  more  visionary  project.  King- 
<h)in8  arc  made  by  coiu^uest,  and  supported  by  ])ower,  as  rc])uh- 
lics  are  created  and  maintained  by  commercial  wealth.  Kingdoms 
are  made  by  the  consolidation  of  ])rovinccs,  and  the  subjection 
of  feudatories  :  republics,  by  tlie  expansion  or  federation  of  mu¬ 
nicipalities.  (ireece,  without  cities,  more  feudal  than  commer¬ 
cial,  without  wealth  enough  to  siqqiort  a  government,  with  none 
of  the  elements  of  ]>olitical  power,  long  enslaved,  yet  never  go¬ 
verned,  ])eopled  by  tribes,  not  a  nation,  and  tribes  as  incapable  of 
union,  as,  collectively,  of  independence, — can  never,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  moral  and  political  condition,  compose  a  state,  much  less 
sustain  a  monarchy.  It  can  lie  nothing  more  than  a  burdensome 
dejicndency  upon  some  foreign  power.  This  seems  to  he  now 
pretty  clearly  understooil.  Yet,  one  would  imagine,  from  the 
endless  negotiations  alxiut  this  dutchy  of  Athens,  this  miniature 
territory,  that  the  balance  of  Kuropc  would  be  disturlied  by  its 
lieiiig  consigned  to  this  or  to  that  Power,  and  that  tlie  reign  of 
anarchy  must  l>c  perpetuated  there,  ratlicr  than  cither  Russia, 
France,  or  Great  Britain  should  acquire  the  vast  possession. 
Truly,  Great  Britain  docs  not  want  Greece,  for  this  reason  among 
others,  that  it  would  Ci»st  more  money  to  govern  it,  than  its  reve¬ 
nue  would  furnish.  For  the  same  reason,  possibly,  Russia  is  the 
less  anxious  to  obtain  direct  possession  of  tlie  Morca,  which  she 
could  retain  only  by  sufferance,  and  reach  only  by  the  Dardanelles, 
or  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  France  has  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  firmest  footing  in  Greece,  for  she  has  succeeded  in  plant¬ 
ing  her  language  there ;  and  we  deeply  regret  it,  not  from  any 
national  jealousy,  hut  on  account  of  the  moral  results.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  (which  we  copy  from  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view)  is  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  furnished 
by  Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions,  wlio  in  1829  visitetl  the  Morea  and  the  Greek 
Islands  on  a  sj)ecial  mission  of  observation. 

flic  Fr»*iich  natiim  is,  at  this  time,  exerting  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  modifying  the  systems  of  education  in  (ireece ;  and  that 
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HUintry  siH^nis  to  Im*  dostined  to  exert  a  still  ^n^ater  iiiHucncc.  This 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  interest  which  the  French  nation  has  taken  in 
the  atfairs  of  Greece.  French  troops  lil)crated  the  Peloponnesus  from 
the  Egyptian  army,  which  was  covering  it  with  desolation.  A  French 
scientitic  corps  lately  explored  the  unticpiities,  the  geography,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  ;  and  Frenchmen  being  among  the  Greeks  in 
great  numlxTs,*  and  always  ready  to  impart  their  knowledge  and 
render  assistance,  the  effect,  in  the  forming  period  of  the  national 
institutions,  could  not  fail  to  be  great.  This  influence  is  increased, 
and  will  be  continued,  by  the  fact,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  This  opens  a  channel  from  the  fountain  of  French  literature 
into  Greece ;  and  the  Greeks  are  in  danger  of  being  Jiooded  with  French 
in/tdeliltf.  French  lawks  will  be  more  likely  t<i  be  translated  .by 
Greeks,  than  any  others.  French  school-books  are  believed  to  be  the 
only  ones  of  which  the  Greek  Government  has  ordered  translations  to 
be  made.  The  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction,"  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Greece  has  made  the  exclusive  rule  of  Lancasterian  schools,  is 
a  French  work  by  Sarisin ;  and  the  Greeks  plead  the  example  of  the 
French,  in  suspending  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  in  the  schools  for  the 
adoration  of  the  pupils.  .  .  .  The  determination  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  to  introduce  pictures  and  idolatrous  prayers  into  all  the  Lan¬ 
casterian  8cIhh)1s  patronized  from  its  treasury,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
One  is  ready  to  attribute  this,  not  to  the  free  choice  of  the  enligntencd 
Head  of  the  Government  (Capo  d*  Istrias),  but  to  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  which  may  have  given  the  priesthood  an  undue  influence  in 

the  councils  of  state . Yet,  wdth  every  allowance,  probably 

nothing  has  been  more  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  this  engrafting  of  idolatry  upon  the  system  of  national  in¬ 
struction,  and  making  it  binding  by  law  upon  every  teacher  of  every 
Lancasterian  school.  Being  not  less  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
freedom,  than  it  is  with  those  of  religion,  its  sjwedy  abrogation  may 
with  some  reason  be  anticipated.' 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  pernicious  policy  has  found  a|K)- 
logists  among  the  Protestants  of  England  and  of  America. 
^Ir.  Waddington,  our  readers  may  recollect,  tliinks,  that  ‘  pictural 
•*  representation  ’  may  be  made  as  useful  as  oral  exhortation,  and 
that  the  vulgar  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  discover  too  soon  ‘  the 
‘  gross  corru])tions  of  their  religion.’  And  the  North  American 
Keviewers,  while  admitting  that  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
(in  which  occur  the  words,  ‘  All  my  hope  is  in  thee,’)  is  ‘  objection^ 

*'  able,’*  and  that  pictures  of  saints  may  be  abused  as  objects  of 
idolatry,  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  flippant  remark,  that  ^  men 
^  as  well  as  things  must  be  taken  as  we  find  them,’  and  the  ‘  call 
‘  of  the  schoolmaster  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  missionary.’* 
The  Protestant  teacher  who  goes  to  Greece  to  dispense  the  means 
of  education,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
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Government,  must  therefore,  it  is  contended,  ‘  tolerate  that  Go- 
‘  vernment  in  such  adherence  to  the  prevailing  faith  of  the 
*  eountr}'  C  that  is,  tolerate  its  intolerance,  and  wink  at  idolatrj'. 
We  trust  that  such  lil)eral  notions  as  these  will  never  receive  the 
countenance  of  the  American  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  With  Mr.  Anderson,  we  would  rather  hoj>c  for  the 
8pcc*dy  abrogation  of  the  intolerant  edict. 

The  French  language  has  long  contended  with  the  Italian  for 
the  ascendancy  in  the  I.evant,  the  one  being  the  language  of 
commerce,  the  other  of  diplomacy  ;  but  we  had  hoped  that  by  this 
time  an  acquaintance  witn  the  English  language,  the  genius  of 
which  much  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Greek,  would  have 
come  to  l)e  regardtxl  as  not  less  essential  an  accomplishment  than 
A  knowledge  of  either; — that  our  sovereignty  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  would  have  been  followeil  by  a  wide  diftusion  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  which  seems  to  be  identiiied  with  the  spread  of  the  religion 
c»f  the  Hihle.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  far  more  solicitous 
for  the  spread  of  the  English  language,  the  symbol  and  vehicle 
c)f  our  moral  |>ower,  than  for  the  extension  or  per])etuity  of  our 
])olitical  empire.  What  the  Arabic  is  to  Mohammedism,  what 
the  Latin  and  the  modern  languages  derived  from  it  are  to  Po- 
|>ery,  those  of  the  Teutonic  family,  and  chief  among  them,  though 
latest  born,  the  language  of  Milton  and  Taylor,  Chillingworth 
and  Harrow,  Newtt)n  and  L(K*ke,  Hunyan  and  Watts,  are  to  He- 
formcnl  (’hristianity.  Hy  its  ])rogTes8,  we  may  almost  trace  the 
spread  of  ('hristian  civilization  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its 
forced  substitution  for  any  native  language  in  any  part  of  the 
Hritish  dominions,  would  be  an  act  of  impolicy  as  well  as  of  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice ;  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  it  should  obtain  the  preference  and  ascendancy  over  lan¬ 
guages  equally  foreign  to  the  country  in  which  our  power  has  be¬ 
come  naturalized.  \Vith  high  satisfaction  we  have  heard,  that  it 
is  to  Ik'  allow wl  at  last  to  su|)ersede  the  Persian  in  the  courts  of 
Hritish  India.  It  is  not  long  that  Dutch  law  and  Dutch  plead¬ 
ings  have  lH*en  in  like  manner  superseded  by  English  in  the  Cape 
('olony.  Eventually,  we  should  ho|>e  that  the  \  enetian  will  l)e 
exiR'lled  from  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  are  as  properly 
(ireek  as  those  of  the  Egean,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek 
itself  will  keep  pace  with  the  didusion  of  the  Pmglish. 

It  is,  we  re|Kat,  on  the  ground  of  moral  considerations  only> 
that  we  regret  the  policy  which  our  Government  has  pursueil 
w  ith  resiH'ct  to  (ireece,  and  ‘  the  alienation  of  England  ’  (as  we 
find  it  cnaracterized  by  Mr.  Anderson)  from  the  country  lately 
under  the  rule  of  Ca]H>  d’Istrias.  Into  the  causes  of  that  alien¬ 
ation,  we  do  not  now  inquire :  the  blame  may  rest  upon  the  Greeks 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  as  a  rc- 
]m>ach  iqH»n  the  Hritish  character,  that  the  French,  and  even  the 
Americans,  should  have  discovered  a  more  lively  and  active  sym- 
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pathy  in  the  fortunes  and  interests  of  the  Greek  nation,  than 
either  the  ])olitic'ians  or  the  religious  public  of  our  own  Country. 
Since  the  ex|>osurcs  connectcil  with  the  Greek  loan,  since  the 
abandonment  of  Greece  by  our  philosophical  coilificators.  Stock 
exchange  philhellenists,  and  liberal  regenerators,  followed  by  the 
rejection  of  the  iiroffcred  crown  by  Leo^wld,  the  interest  excited 
hy  the  Greek  llevolution  has  seemed  wholly  to  have  subsided. 
The  eager  interest  of  the  republicans  of  the  ITnited  States  in  the 
affairs  of  the  rising  State,  has  also  declined  from  the  moment  that 
it  w’as  decided  to  give  to  Greece  a  kin^.  To  our  Missionaries, 
not  to  our  politicians,  Greece  must  look  for  the  consummation  of 
her  freedom. 

While,  however.  Great  Hritain  retains  the  sovereignty  of  Io¬ 
nian  Greece,  it  cannot  l>c  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her,  what 
Euro])ean  power  shall  acquire  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Morea 
and  Continental  Greece.  It  matters  little,  indewl,  to  whom  they 
nominally  Indong,  or  what  puppet  is  set  up  as  the  pageant  king  of 
a  territor)',  the  real  capital  of  which  is  Corfu,  and  the  chief  em¬ 
porium  Malta.  Hut  it  does  concern  us  more  intimately  than  any 
i  other  nation,  except  the  Greeks  themselves,  what  language  is 

1s))reading  and  taking  root  in  their  soil,  what  literature  is  l)ecoming 
naturalized,  what  moral  influence  is  shaping  the  rising  mind  of 
Greece.  The  apparent  indifference  of  our  statesmen  on  this 
point,  is  not  creditable  to  their  }K)litical  sagacity,  if  it  be  real, 
i  While  it  became  our  Government  not  to  manifest  any  anxiety  to 
acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  rescued  from  Turkish  do- 
I  mination,  which  would  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  us,  it  is 
!  the  part  which  philanthropy  and  ])olicy  unite  to  recommend,  to 

I  take  every  means  of  strengthening  the  moral  relations  Iwtween 

I  the  Greeks  and  the  English  nation,  and  of  encouraging  them  to 

■  look  to  the  Protector  of  the  Ionian  Isles  as  their  l)enefactor. 

I  Our  true  ]>olicy  will  now  l)c,  to  promote  as  much  as  iwssiblc  the 
I  cultivation  of  the  modern  Greek,  as  the  language  of  education. 

]  Hy  this  means  alone  the  Frankish  dialects  can  be  displaced,  and 

i  (irecce  be  as  it  w’ere  rc-i)eopled  with  Cireeks.  We  rejoice  to  find 

I  that  the  press  at  Malta  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  active  in 

j  furnishing  school-l)ooks  to  Greece,  as  well  as  tracts  and  other 

j  small  publications  in  Modern  Greek.  An  edition  of  15,()00  co- 

j  pies  of  the  Alphahetarmi^  a  Greek  spelling-book,  has  been  printed 

I  at  Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  and  forwarded  to  the  American 

i  Missionaries  in  Greece.  Hitherto,  the  absurd  mode  of  teaching 

children  to  read  by  means  of  obsolete  languages,  has  been  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  Levant.  ‘  The  Greek  child,’  we  are  told,  ‘  has 
‘  been  condemned  to  labour  ujmn  the  ancient  Greek,  the  Ar- 
‘  menian  upon  ancient  Armenian,  the  Turk  upon  Arabic,  the  Jew 
‘  u|)on  Hebrew.' 
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*  The  natural  effect  has  In^en/ ccmtimies  iSTr.  Hartley,  ‘to  reiuler 
the  ncquiiiition  of  knowledj^e  (nlious  and  diHicult,  and  to  leave  hy  far 
the  larpiT  |airtion  of  the  Levantine  p<»pulation,  far  ages,  in  a  state  of 
M*mi-harl>arisni.  Nor  was  any  suavity  of  manner  employed,  on  the 
]Mirt  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  absurdity  of 
system  prest'uted.  The  law  of  ctiercion  is  applied,  in  Turkey,  t(»  all 
ages  aim  to  all  circumstances.  The  instrument  for  inflicting  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  the  bastimulo,  which  by  the  Greeks  is  named 
and  which  is  often  seen  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Turkish  Pashas,  was 
an  ap|>endage  of  (irtH-'k  scIkhiIs.  Whenever  an  offence  was  |>erp4*trated, 
the  little  delimiuent  was  thrown  upon  his  l»ack,  his  legs  were  elevated 
ujKni  the  bar  of  punishment,  and  blows  of  considerable  force  ap])lied 
to  the  soles  of  his  fiH't.  I  once  hapjiened  to  enter  the  large  schtsd  of 
the  Armenians,  at  Smyrna,  when  one  of  the  l>oys  was  just  arriving  at 
the  very  crisis  of  ])unishment.  The  master  was  raising  his  arm  ;  and 
probably,  in  another  second,  infliction  would  have  ensued.  My  unex- 
jHTted  entrance  disconcerted  the  whole  project.  The  rod  of  punish¬ 
ment  instantly  fell ;  the  pcsir  boy  escsiped  from  his  jierilous  situation  ; 
and  the  master  apjH'ured  jicrfectly  ashamed  of  the  position  in  which  I 
found  him. 

*  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that,  under  circumstances  so  discouraging,  a 
large  |>ortion,  even  of  the  lower  orders,  were  comjK*tent  to  read.  I 
have  heard  it  estimated,  that  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  |>opulation 
of  lila^nited  (treece  had  attained  the  art ;  and,  without  vouching  for 
the  accuracy  of  such  a  statement,  I  can  assert,  that,  wherever  I  have 
met  with  (i reeks,  1  have  always  found  a  considerable  iiundier  who  could 
read  the  Insiks  which  were  presented  to  them. 

*  One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  Revolution  has  lieen,  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  reformation  of  the  mode  of  public  instruction.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  existed  during  my  visit  to  (ireece,  w’as  extraordinary. 

The  ear  was  perpetually  saluted  by  the  word  T^oKoirrj,  which  they  ein- 

}>Ioy  to  signify  educational  improvement ;  and,  to  express  myself  in  the 
anguage  of  a  friend,  “  there  w’as  quite  a  fever  for  education  The 
absurdity  of  the  old  system,  which  had  been  pursued,  for  the  most 
jKirt,  by  the  priests,  was  universidly  acknowledged,  and  became  a  fre¬ 
quent  topic  of  sarcasm  and  amusement.  The  system  of  Mutual  In¬ 
struction,  which  has  In'cn  so  successfully  employed  in  this  country  by 
Hell  and  Lancaster,  w^as  w’elcomed  with  delight ;  and,  as  smin  as  in- 
tHHlucinl,  apjH*ared  to  have  admirable  success.  A  very  interesting 
scluxd  of  this  description  was  set  on  foot  at  Tripolitza,  in  a  Turkish 
mosque,  during  the  wriinl  which  intervened  lietw^een  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  the  Gri»ek8  and  its  re-captufe  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  Syra, 
in  the  year  1R27,  I  found  several  small  schools  on  this  system,  w’hich 
appeared  to  proceed  very  usefully ;  and  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  a  very 
flourishing  one  existed. 

‘  The  Grwk  Government  has  uniformly  patronised  this  method  of 
public  education.  They  have  liecn  solicitous  to  establish  public  free 
schools  of  this  nature,  in  all  directions ;  and  I  understoinl  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  leave  no  tow'n,  village,  or  hamlet,  in  the  whole  of 
their  territory,  without  these  means  of  acquiring  elemental  knowledge.  i 
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Should  these  desijn^s  Im?  realizetl,  the  entire  population  of  (irivce  will, 
as  a  whole,  be  plact'd  in  a  state  of  mental  eultivatitm  which  few  i»ther 
countries  |N)ss4*ss.  It  may  In?  true  of  (iret'ce,  before  it  is  true  <»f  (Jrwit 
Hritain,  that  “every  pm>r  child  within  its  confines  can  read  the  Word 
ofCiod”/  pp.  154 — 7* 

'J'lie  i\uthor  adverts  to  the  ‘  machinations  of  foes’  having  so 
far  prevailed  in  some  instances,  that  picture-worshi])  has  l)oen  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  school  regulations,  in  av(»wed  opposition  to 
the  plans  of  the  Church  Missionary  and  other  Protestant  agtmts. 
^Vhat  effect  the  accession  of  a  ('atholic  prince  to  the  sovereignty 
of  a  country’  where  a  bitter  mutual  animosity  still  inflames  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  by  upholding  su¬ 
perstition,  and  by  opposing  intolerant  restrictions  to  the  progress 
of  education  and  Christian  instruction,  that  any  Government  will 
maintain  its  authority  there. 

Mr.  Hartley  declares,  that  he  never  found  any  difliculty  in 
convincing  the  Greeks  of  the  impropriety  of  worKhip])ing  saints 
and  ])ictures,  when  he  had  previously  adopted  a  coneiliatory  line 
of  conduct.  I'he  Septuagint  Version,  which  is  in  common  use 
among  them,  and  the  language  of  their  own  ‘  Divine  (dirysostom,’ 
afford  the  ready  means  of  completely  silencing  them,  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  palliate  the  practice.  The  following  statements  arc 
most  encouraging. 

*  I  consider  it  correct  to  say,  that  there  has  l)cen  no  opposition  to 
Scriptural  circulatiiui ;  for,  after  an  acquaintance  with  a  large  numl)cr 
of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,  I  cannot  recollect  one  who  ex¬ 
pressed  any  doubts  of  the  legality  or  propriety  of  giving  the  .Scriptures 
to  the  laity.  It  was  re|H)rted,  in  the  year  that  the  liishop  of 

Paros  had  manifested  a  degree  of  op|)osition  ;  but,  as  little  more  was 
lieard  on  the  subject,  we  may  conclude  that  his  disapprobation  of  our 
proceedings  was  of  transient  and  trifling  moment.  The  Ilislmp  of  Ta- 
lanta,  under  whose  episcopal  charge  Athens  has  of  late  l)ecn  placed, 
used  to  exhort  his  p<M)pIe,  at  church,  to  study  the  Scriptures ;  and,  I 
believe,  other  instances  of  the  same  character  might  l)c  cited.  The 
sjuiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Smyrna  to  the  introduction  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  amongst  his  peojde,  I  witnessed  in  the  following  manner.  At  a 
public  examination  of  the  principal  school  of  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna,  in 
the  year  1828,  the  prizes  distributed  amongst  the  boys  w'ho  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  proficiency,  were  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  sent  from  England.  More  than  stwenty  of  these  were  pre¬ 
sented.  The  archbishop  was  present,  with  nil  the  pomp  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  prelates  of  the  Oriental  C^immuniun  ;  and  each  In^y,  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  the  premium,  instantly  proceeded,  with  the  volume 
in  lioth  his  hands,  and  knelt  before  his  throne,  and  received  his  episco¬ 
pal  blessing.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  chaplain  and  several 
other  otticers  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Isis  present  on  that  occasion. 

‘  The  introtluction  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  Church  has  also 
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pMitTiilly  iiH’t  with  conliui  su|>jx»rt  on  the  part  of  thi*  laity.  1  ilo  not 
recolltHTt  to  have  met  with  a  simple  (Ireek  who  ever  op|x»si‘il  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  ami  thon^li  1  have  heanl  reports  of  a  few  iwrsons  who  ventureil 
ti»  express  (lis;tpprol)ation,  results  have  shewn  that  those  ex|)ressions 
were  of  no  force  whatsiK'ver.  'I’he  host  methml  of  liemonstratinj;  how 
welc»»me  the  j»ift  of  the  vernacular  .Scriptures  has  bi*i‘n  to  the  Thristians 
t»f  the  Hast,  is,  to  present  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  copies,  in 
whiile  or  in  part,  which  have  been  j)\irchaseil  in  any  j^iveii  time,  at  a 
jmrticular  place.  Let  us  ask,  then,  what  number  of  volumes  have  Invii 
purchasetl  at  Smyrna,  during  the  four  years  prior  to  my  departure  for 
rhiglaiid  ?  It  may  perhaps,  in  stuue  degree,  increase  our  estimate  of 
the  success  obtained,  and  also  instruct  us  iu  the  degree  of  advancement 
which  missiouarv  labours  may  1m*  making — whilst  even  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  on  the  field  of  ext‘rtion,  may  Ik*  very  partially  ac(piainted  with 
that  progress — if  I  mention  the  fact,  that  conversing,  m»t  long  after 
my  return  to  Kiigland,  with  an  individual  who  had  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  that  ]H‘riod  in  Smyrna,  1  ventured  to  prop«)se  the  ques- 
ti(»u  ahovi*  menti«»ned.  The  answer  was,  that  perhaps  20(1  volumes 
annually  might  have  lK*en  dis]K»sed  of,  but  probably  not  so  many.  1 
replied,  1 1,(HK)  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  lx*en 
tlispiKsed  of  ill  Smyrna,  during  tlie  last  four  years ;  unu,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  /)(Mf  distributed  gratuitously,  all  were  actually  purchased. 
'I'he  number  of  copies  sidd  at  (’onstantinoj)le,  during  the  same  period 
of  time,  amounted  to  21  ,(KH).  When  we  call  to  mind  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  now  been  on  side  in  those  countries  for  many  years,  and  that 
the  pressing  demands  might  in  some  degree  liavc  abated — and  when 
we  add  to  this  fact,  a  recollection  of  the  poverty  and  other  calamities 
in  eminexion  with  the  (ireek  Hevolntioii,  and  other  causes,  which  have 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  of  late  years — I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  truly  surprising  to  find  the  number  of  volumes  dis- 
p^istnl  of  so  great.  15y  a  letter  from  Air.  Henjamin  llarker,  the  agent 
of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  ilihle  SiK*iety,  of  so  late  a  date  as  .Inly 
2(Kh,  I  find  that,  in  the  course  of  four  months  of  the  year  IHiUf,  no  less 
than  JMIO  volumes  had  been  sold  in  Smyrna,  and  1 IDH  at  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

*  On  the  territory  of  lilH.*rated  (ireece,  equal  encouragement  has  been 
given.  In  ScptemlH*r  1}127>  1  arrived,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  island 
of  Syra.  1  had  the  happiness  to  find  .Mr.  Brewer,  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary,  arrived  siniultaneousl\ .  \\\*  had  with  us  a  considerable  nuin- 

lH*r  of  New  'I'estaments — as  far  as  1  can  r4*collect,  about  2(MKh  On 
landing,  it  naturally  became  a  question,  whether  these  volumes  were 
t4»  pay  (.'ustom-house  duty.  The  resolution  entered  upon  by  the  ofheers 
of  Customs  deserves  to  be  reconled,  as  another  instance,  amongst  so 
many,  of  the  williiigiiess  of  the  (Jrtvks  ti)  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  sacnal  writings,  'rimugh  the  slightest  accession  to  their  revenne, 
at  a  time  wlu'ii  their  very  existence  as  a  free  nation  was  at  stake,  might 
have  ap|M?ared  of  vital  iinpiirtance,  they  nobly  determined  to  exact  no 
jH*cuuiary  lulvaulage  whatever  fnnii  the  iiitroilucti<»n  of  thesi'  volumes 
into  their  cmiutr\.  Xor  am  1  aware  4if  any  occasion,  either  at  Syra  or 
iu  other  parts  »d  iircvce,  xsiien  any  lax  has  Ih'cii  laid  on  the  Word  of 
(hnl. 
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‘  During  my  stay  at  /I'gina,  towards  the  cK>so  of  1327,  rt«d  in  the 
hegiiiniiig  of  D523,  I  sold,  with  great  facility,  335  ciipies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  and  I  douht  not  that  I  might  have  disposeil  of  a  much  larger 
uumher  of  the  l)igh»tts,  could  I  have  ohtained  them,  it  was  to  me 
(piite  amusing,  to  observe  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  pur¬ 
chased.  1  used  to  give  about  twelve  to  an  Athenian  lad  whom  1  had 
with  me,  and  t(»  send  him  every  morning  with  them  to  the  places  of 
public  resort.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  wmild  return,  bringing 
me  the  j>rice  of  the  volumes.  I  then  gave  him  twelve  others  ;  and  he 
siH>n  returned,  bringing  the  price  of  these  also.  In  this  manner,  all 
were  soon  sold.  There  appnired  to  Ik‘  so  strong  a  disposition  to  read 
the  New  Testament,  that  a  fespectable  Greek  expressed  to  me  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  circumstance.  “  I  cannot  enter  a  house  ”,  he  Sitid,  “  with-' 
out  tindiiig  the  New  Testament  in  it 

'  The  introduction  of  the  Scriptiires  into  schools,  may  1h‘  c<msidered 
ns  another  important  step  towards  the  ditfiision  of  religious  knowledge 
in  the  East.  This  measure  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  Ihh.mi  fully 
sanctioned  till  the  visit  of  Mr.  llarker  to  (J recce  in  the  spring  of 
132t):  but  his  success  in  introducing  the  Scri])ture8  into  the  large 
school  of  /Kgina  has  given  it  the  apparent  approval  of  (iovernment  .  .  . 
To  attain  the  highest  point  <»f  Scriptural  circulation,  it  only  remains 
that  the  Word  of  (iod  should  be  read  in  churches  in  the  vernacular 
language. 

‘  The  present  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  amongst  the  Greeks  is 
more  interesting  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances. 
The  Greeks  have  so  great  a  reverence  for  the  Inspired  Records,  that 
they  c»ftcn  cite  them,  Ixith  in  juiblic  and  private.  Slen  of  piety  in  out 
own  country  are  ever  ready  to  hail  with  peculiar  delight  any  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Divine  favour,  or  anjr  suitable  (juotation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  in  public  documents,  'i  he  ojiening  clause  of  Lord  Nelson's 
despatch,  announcing  the  celebrated  victory  of  the  Nile,  w’as,  for  this 
reason,  much  admired  : — **  Almighty  God  has  granted  to  His  Majesty's 
Meet  under  my  command,  a  complete  victory.”  The  (i reeks  are,  in 
this  respect,  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Not  only  have  I  remarked,  when 
amongst  them,  a  disposition  to  ascribe  national  prosperity  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Divine  Providenct*;  but  such  facts  as  the  following  arc 
of  freipient  occurrence.  The  otticial  intelligence  which  announced  the 
signal  victory  gained  by  their  fleet  off  Capo  d'Oro  commenced  with 
these  words:  H’ho  is  a  God  like  unto  our  God  ^  The  first  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Capo  d’Istria,  issued  soon  after  his  arrival,  had  the  following 
words  for  a  motto:  If  God  he  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us?  One 
of  the  principal  public  orators  in  Greece  is  Tricupi,  a  gentleman  alike 
estimable  for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  The  8j)eech  which  he  de¬ 
livered  at  Missolonghi,  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  has  often  been 
cpioted.  I  believe  that  the  major  part  of  his  oration,  if  not  all,  has 
Is'en  founded  on  some  passage  of  the  Bible.  Discoursing  upon  the 
death  of  Karaiskakes,  his  subject  w’as  the  lamentation  of  David  over 
Saul  and  .Tonathan.  I  heard  him  deliver  his  speech  up<m  the  Victory 
of  Navarino;  and  then,  also,  his  leading  remarks  were  wholly  con- 
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iiectfil  with  a  Script iir.il  siiUjcct.  This  circninstance  will  ap|Huir  the 
more  pliMisinj;,  when  it  is  rcnicinlKTcd  that  Tricupi  is  not  an  ecclesias¬ 
tic.  lie  has  filled  several  important  ofKces  in  the  fi^werninent  of  Li- 
l>erate<l  (ireece  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  C’apo  dTstria,  he  was  nominated 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

*  It  is  also  extremely  common  to  hear  Scriptural  expressions  quoted 
in  private.  I  have  often  Imh'ij  astonished  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  Ancient  (irivk  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Septuagint  has 
hiH'ii  relieurscil,  even  when  it  is  very  imjwrfectly  underst(H)d.  1  once 
met  with  a  poor  (tret*k,  servant  in  a  family  at  Smyrna,  who  repeated 
ion^  passap‘s  from  the  Kpistles  of  St.  Paul,  quite  lieyond  his  compre¬ 
hension,  much  more  accurately  than  I  could  have  repeated  them  myself 
from  the  Kn^lish  \\*rsion. 

*  'I'he  subjects  just  treated  tjive  an  exhilarating  view  of  the  (iret*k 
(’hurch.  'I’he  Orientalists,  in  'I’urkey  at  least,  have  laiil  hold  of  the 
iiiestimalde  priz  *  of  (iod's  Word  with  s»i  tenacious  a  hand,  that  it  may 
justly  Ik*  questioned  if  any  violence,  external  or  internal,  shall  he  able 
to  wrest  it  from  them,  'l^hongh  in  some  other  resjH'cts  there  may  be  a 
melancholy  conformity  with  tlie  C’hurch  of  Home,  here  there  is  a  most 
^htrioiis  distinction.  The  (J reeks  are  not  puilty  of  the  enormous  crime 
of  inqK'din^  the  communication  of  Divine  mercy  to  a  lost  world.* 

pp.  130 — 142. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  even  ])cnnittc(l,  during  his  stay  at  Egina  in 
the  winter  of  to  preach  in  the  chureli  of  the  Panagia  as 

often  as  he  thought  ])roper,  and  suhscqueiuly  in  various  other 
churches.  ‘  Indeed,'*  he  says,  ‘  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
‘  of  the  times,  1  question  if  any  church  in  liln'ratcd  (ireece  would 
‘  have  been  refused  me.'*  On  these  occasions,  he  generally  liad  a 
large  numlKT  of  the  senators  to  hear  him.  He  was  also  invited  to 
preach  in  Hydra,  during  the  time  of  their  regular  service,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  any  hieroherf/.v  (Is^cxin^vi)  of  their  own  would  have  done: 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  very  monks  of  tlic  far-famed 
numastery  of  Megaspelaion  in  the  Morea,  invited  liim  to  preach 
in  tlu'ir  own  ehurcb.  Mr.  Hartley  doubts  whether  similar  access 
to  tlieir  ]iulpits  would  at  all  times  be  conceded;  but  tlic  fair  in¬ 
ference  is,  that,  wlien  uncontrolled  by  any  superior  power,  civil  or 
eeelesiastical,  and  allowed  to  :iet  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
ow  n  feelings,  the  (ireeks  would  not  be  unwilling  to  licar  from  the 
lips  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant,  the  truths  which  Paul  once 
preached  at  Athens  and  Corinth,  at  Philippi  and  Ephesus. 

‘  I  ohsorved  in  general,*  says  Mr.  II.,  ‘  that  the  Greeks  are  an  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  peojde.  Xotwithstaiuliiig  the  exceptions  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  uniformly  f<*uiul  a  number  of  persons  who  would  join  me  most 
readily  in  devotional  exercises,  and  who  would  listen,  with  apparent 
interest,  to  my  religitms  instructions.  A  kind  and  conciliatory  address 
never  tailed  to  win  its  way.  At  first,  I  erred  in  my  mode  of  ojH*rations. 
I  went  out  under  the  influence  of  the  idea,  that  sound  argument  w’ould 
stHUi  convince  of  error.  And  hence,  1  used  to  proceed,  almost  on  first 
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ncqualntancv,  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  (treek  C’hurch.  I  soon, 
however,  iliscoverixl,  thnt  to  confute  a  man  is  not  to  convert  liim  ;  and 
that  to  silence  him  is  not  to  gain  him.  (vonerally  8|>eaking.  the  in¬ 
dividual  thus  treated  refers  his  defeat,  not  to  the  weiiknessof  his  cause, 
hut  t«>  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  the  victory  which 
has  hiHMi  gained  over  him,  more  especially  if  it  l>e  in  public,  exasperates 
his  feelings,  and  renders  him  tenfold  nu>re  hostile  to  Truth  than  ever. 

‘  Discovering  my  mistake,  I  proceeded,  for  the  future,  upon  a  different 
plan.  I  considered  that  my  first  object,  with  every  person,  was  to 
secure,  as  much  as  possible,  his  friendlv  feelings,  lienee,  my  first 
topics  of  conversati<m  were  such, as  would  interest  him  most.  Kolo- 
kotroni,  Sultan  INlahmoud,  the  events  of  the  Hevolutitm, — these  were 
subjects  on  which  he  delighted  to  converse,  and  I  gave  him  all  the  in- 
furjiiation  I  could  ctuicerning  them.  This  method  conciliated  regard ; 
suspicion  and  reserve  died  away ;  and,  often,  cordial  friendship  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  a  long  and  tedious  process.  I 
usually  found,  that  after  a  very  few  days’  interconrse,  on  this  system, 
there  was  no  point  of  (ireck  Faith,  liowever  siicred,  which  I  might  not 
approach  with  a  conviction,  Now  I  shall  be  lieard  without  prejudice. 
In  fact,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  commencing  in  this  manner,  I 
have,  at  no  great  interval  of  time,  arrived  at  that  very  intimum  pcuctrnle 
<»f  (iriTk  superstition, — the  perpetual  virginity  of  iMary.  Whenever 
a  Greek  has  iK'en  brought  to  consider  this  as  a  ])oint  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  prejudice  whatsoever  which 
he  will  not  surrender.'  pp.  194 — (). 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen,  liow  widely  Mr.  Hartley’s 
estimate  of  the  Greek  character  differs  from  the  representations 
given  by  most  of  our  Travellers  and  by  some  of  our  party  writers*. 

‘  It  is  extremely  common,’  he  remarks,  ‘  to  depress  tne  character  of 
‘  the  Greeks  below  the  very  level  of  Turkisli  degradation.  Truth 
‘  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  the  Greeks  arc  demoralized  to  a 
‘  melancholy  extent ;  but  certainly,  as  far  as  iny  own  observation 


•  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  *  the  Greek  Question,' 
in  wliich  the  Destroyer  of  the  Morea  is  represented  as  having  procured 
for  himself  ‘  the  highest  glory,'  the  Greeks  are  characterized  in  the 
following  heartless  terms.  ‘  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  not  the 
people  of  England  be  further  taxed,  to  feed  the  rapacity,  and  reward 
the  perfidy,  of  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  have  all  the  vices  of  their 
ancestors  with  none  of  their  redeeming  virtues, — who  are  fit  neither 
for  subjection  nor  for  freedom, — but  must  w’ork  out  their  deliverance 
from  the  frightful  anarchy  in  which  they  arc  plunged,  by  a  course  of 
strife,  and  toil,  and  suffering,  which  the  interference  of  foreigners  may 
protnict,  may  aggravate,  but  cannot  prevent.' — Quarterly  Review, 
liXXXVI.  p.  545.  Of  the  spirit  of  this  article,  which  is  throughout 
as  disingenuous  as  it  is  malignant,  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak  in 
adequate  terms  of  indignation.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Mr.  Philip 
James  Green  whom  Mr.  Blaquiere,  in  his  “  Letters  from  Greece,"  has 
exj)oscd  in  his  true  character  as  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Greeks. 
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‘  has  gone,  they  are  not  interior  to  Turks/  Had  I  jigVishmen 
l>een  subjected  to  a  similar  thraldom  for  an  equal  length  of  lime, 
they  would  doubtless  ‘  have  exhibited  as  melancholy  an  exanq)le 
‘  of  the  awful  ct>rru|)tion  of  the  heart/  With  regard  to  their 
alleged  want  of  truth,  Mr.  II.  acknowledges  that  there  is  too 
much  ground  for  the  imputation,  hut  that  he  has  never  had 
reason  to  bi'lieve  that  the  (ireeks  are  more  culpable  in  this 
respect  than  the  Turks.  ‘It  is  diilicult  to  say,  indeed,  what 
‘  kind  of  falsehood  can  exceed  that  which  is  practised  in  Turkish 
‘  aiurts  of  justice,'*  where  ‘  the  employment  of  false  witnesses, 

‘  even  In'fore  the  («rand  Vizir  or  any  other  public  functionary, 

‘  is  so  frcHjuent  and  well  known,  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  if 
‘  no  shame  were  felt  in  consequence.'*  Now,  thougli  the  false- 
IkhkI  of  the  Turks  will  not  extenuate  that  of  the  (ireeks,  it  must 
he  recollected,  that  those  writers  who  have  given  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  representations  of  the  Cireek  character,  have  for  the 
most  ])art  contrasted  it  with  that  of  their  masters,  which  has 
lH*en  the  subject  of  jiartial  and  extravagant  eulogy.  Mr.  Hartley 
allirms,  that  the  same  vices  are  common  to  both.  Iloth,  for 
instance,  are  inclined  to  plunder.  The  extortions  of  Ottoman 
pashas  and  agas  are  notorious,  and  the  Turkish  banditti  of  Asia 
Minor  may  he  matched  against  the  (ireck  klephts.  On  the  other 
hand,  ‘  with  drunkenness/  which  has  Ikcii  represented  as  a  prevail¬ 
ing  vice  among  them,  ‘  the  (ireeks  cannot  he  charged  nationally 
and  ill  the  domestic  relations,  they  exhibit  traits  of  amiahlencss, 
and  a  degree  of  virtuous  feeling,  which  advantageously  distinguish 
them  from  the  Ottomans.  The  (juestion  is,  not  what  the  (ireek 
#V,  hut  of  what  he  is  suscc]>tihle ;  w  hat  he  is  capable  of  Iwiiig 
made.  Our  answer  is,  a  Christian.  And  few'  as  may  he  the 
numl>er  of  genuine  Christians  in  (i recce,  they  arc  suflicicnt  to 
render  the  sweeping  and  malignant  invectives  against  the  nation 
as  unjust  as  they  are  unfeeling,  and  to  justify  the  hopes  expressed 
by  the  Bishop  of  'falanti  to  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  estimable 
American  missionary,  ‘  that  Oreecc  would  be  saved,  because  God 
‘  hears  prayer."  *  After  adverting  to  one  pleasing  example  of 
piety,  ^ir.  Hartley  says: 

‘  That  there  may  Ik;  many  excellent  Greeks  who  live  in  the  spirit 

imiyer,  and  in  the  hope  of  iniinortality)  I  indulge  the  confidence,  not 
onfv  from  this  instance,  but  from  others  which  I  might  mention.  One 
shall  suffice.  The  individual  to  whom  I  refer  is  a  jK'rsoii  of  leiu'ning. 
Conversing  with  him  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  he  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  life  w'ould  be  alnu»st  intolerable  to  him,  if  he  could  not 
obtain  at  least  one  hour  fcir  daily  communion  with  God.  Ilis  ex¬ 
pression  was  a  very  strong  one :  Were  I  to  be  in  Paradise,  and 

•  Stv  Eclectic  Review',  3d  Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  50.  Article,  licUgion 
in  Grt'ccc. 
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ciiuhl  nut  daily  hold  communion  witli  Gml,  to  me  it  would  )>c  no 
Paradise/*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the  language  of  his 
heart/  p.  113. 

The  ])rcsent  volume  eontaius  also  some  interesting,  hut  melan- 
clndy  information  with  regard  to  the  desolated  state  of  the  Morea  ; 
and  it  supjdies,  incidentally,  an  emphatic  exposure  of  the  igno¬ 
rance,  or  worse  than  ignorance,  of  the  panegyrist  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  one  remarkable  point.  The 
Reviewer,  with  whom  the  word  of'('aptain  Hamilton  goes  for  no¬ 
thing,  affects  to  discredit  altogether  the  notorious  fact  of  the 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Egyptian  army ;  and  with  regard  to 
their  ‘  tearing  u])  tree's  by  the  roots,’  he  thus  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  fact  by  a  quibble: — ‘  This  last  particular,  indeed,  ap- 
‘  ])ears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  fact  ever  reciteel,  as  an  indi- 
‘  cation  of  the  fell  destroyer’s  purpose  to  complete  the  devastation 
‘  of  the  country.  Could  a  devastating  army  cm])loy  its  time  and 
‘  labour  more  harmlessly  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  nothing 
‘  but  a  pre-determination  to  find  a  verdict  against  Ibrahim,  could 
‘  induce  the  admirals  to  proceed  on  such  evidence.’  •  We  tran¬ 
scribe  without  comment  the  following  statement  from  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley’s  pages. 

‘  One  of  the  most  serious  losses  of  Greece,  1ms  consisted  in  the  w'an- 
ton  destruction  of  its  olive-trees.  In  the  district  of  Corone  alone,  as 
IMr.  King  informs  us,  not  less  than  21)0,000  trees  have  been  cut  down 
bi/  the  Arabs,*  p.  28. 

Speaking  of  the  villages  destroyed  by  Ibrahim’s  Arabs,  in  the 
plain  of  Astros,  the  Writer  remarks:  ‘How  applicable  to  the 

Morea  is  the  language  of  the  Prophet, — “  Your  country  is 
‘  desolate ;  your  cities  are  burnetl  with  fire;  your  land,  strangers 
‘  devour  it  in  your  presence ;  and  it  is  desolate,  as  overthrown 
‘  by  strangers  I  ”  ’ 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  volume,  is  the  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  which  are  scattered  through  Mr.  Hartley’s 
journal,  in  addition  to  those  which  arc  arranged  under  a  distinct 
liead.  We  select  a  single  8|>ccimen. 

‘  I  accom])anied  Logothetes  across  the  water  (from  Poros)  into  the 
Morea.  I  had  my  attention  soon  directed  to  the  practice  of  grafting 
the  olive-trees,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes.  (Horn.  xi.  17*  20.  23,  24.) 
My  friend  shewed  me  a  few  wild  olives ;  hut  by  far  the  greater  num- 
l)or  are  such  as  have  been  grafted.  He  informs  me,  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versid  practice  in  Greece,  to  graft  from  a  good  tree,  upon  the  wild 
olive.*  p.  327» 

*rhc  Ajmstlc,  however,  seems  to  allude  to  an  opposite  practice ; 

*  Quarterly  Review,  LXXXVI.  p.  552  note. 
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that  of  graflin^  tlic  oleaster  upon  the  olive,  which  ('oluinella  and 
other  authorities  represent  to  have  ])rcvailed  with  success. 

*  Farcitudal  steriiiv  piftjj^ues  oleaster  olivas, 

Kt  quit  non  novil  mnnera  f  er re  docel  \ 

The  volume  comprises  also  the  journal  of  a  visit  made  hy  ^Ir. 
Hartley  to  ‘  the  Apocalyptic  Churches’  in  the  year  1821):  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  connected  with  it  Mr.  Milner’s 
copious  and  elaborate  illustration  of  their  history,  llis  volume,  the 
j)lan  of  which,  he  informs  us,  is  connected  with  the  reminiscences 
of  his  earliest  years,  affords  a  somewhat  uncommon  specimen  of 
the  com|)lcte  exhaustion  of  a  favourite  subject.  The  industry 
with  which  every  ray  of  historic  light  is  collected  and  made  to 
l>ear  u|K)n  it,  the  enthusiasm  which  it  seems  to  have  kindled  in 
the  Author’s  mind,  and  the  valuable  pur|>osc  which  the  volume  is 
designed  to  promote,  cannot  fail  to  excite  aj)probation.  In 
siK'aking  of  (ireecc,  one  is  apt  to  forget,  that  ancient  Hellas  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  form  only  a  part  of  the  region  over 
which  the  language,  institutions,  and  all  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  (i reeks,  once  extended.  To  say  nothing  of  Magna  Gnecia, 
the  Asiatic  ])eninsula,  (which  Mr.  Alilner  erroneously  confounds 
with  it,)  as  well  as  C’yprus  and  Crete,  and  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Levant,  might  be  included  under  the  general  denomination. 
It  is  in  Natolia,  which  the  wonders  of  art  and  the  beauties  of 
natural  scenery  once  rendered  ‘  the  richest,  the  most  populous, 

‘  and  the  fairest  ]>ortion  of  the  globe,  the  favourite  abode  alike  of 
‘  its  Eastern  and  Western  conquerors,  and  the  chosen  residence  of 
‘  their  fabled  gods,’  * — that  the  true  character  of  that  ‘  barbarous, 
‘  anarchic  despotism  ’  is  most  unetpiivocally  seen,  beneath  which, 
as  llurke  expressed  it,  ‘  the  human  race  itself  melts  away  and 
‘  pi'rishes  under  the  eye  of  the  observer.’  We  must  once  more 
have  recourse  to  the  ])ages  of  Mr.  Hartley,  who  says,  speaking  of 
the  ‘  astonishing  loss  of  population  ’  which  these  parts  of  the 
world  have  sustained  since  ancient  times : 

‘  1  have  wandered  amidst  the  ruins  of  Ephesus ;  and  I  had  ocular 
and  auricular  demonstnitioii,  that  where  ouce  assembled  thousands 
exclaimed,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  now  the  ciiglc  yells,  the 
jackal  imums,  the  echoes  of  Mount  Prion  and  Mount  Coryssus  no 
longer  reply  to  the  voice  of  man.  I  have  stood  on  the  Hill  of  Lat)- 
dieem,  and  1  found  it  without  a  single  resident  inhabitant.  There  was, 
indeetl,  an  inferiority  in  its  desolations  to  those  of  Babylon.  Of  Ba¬ 
bylon  it  was  predicte<l,  (Isaiah  xiii.  20,)  l^he  Arabian  shall  not  pitch 
tent  there.  At  LamliciMi,  the  Turcoman  had  pitched  his  migratory  tent 
in  the  area  of  its  ancient  amphitheatre ;  but  I  saw  neither  church  nor 
temple,  mosque  m>r  minaret,  nor  a  single  |)ermaiient  abmle.  The  ca- 

•  Modem  Traveller,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  350. 
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jiital  of  the  islund  of  Corfu —to  allude  to  a  |djce  adjacent  to  Turkey — 

IS  reported  to  have  once  contained  inlmbitunts :  now,  the  en-. 

tire  island  only  nunil)ers  <>0,(K)0.  Atlieiifrus  assures  us,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Aristotle,  that  A^^iua  formerly  |Hxssessed  a  slave  |)opulatioii 
of  now,  the  ti>tal  numl)er  of  -‘Tgiiietans  is  prolwibly  nut  more 

than  12,(MK).  I  have  myself  observed  the  exactitude  with  which  the 
denunciations  of  Divine  anger  against  the  three  Churches  of  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  and  Laodicea  have  been  fultilled.  Whilst  the  other  four 
churches  of  Asia,  which  are  in  part  commended,  and  in  part  more 
mildly  meniiced,  are  still  populous  cities,  and  contain  communities  of 
nominal  Christians,  of  each  i»f  these  it  may  now  bi'  said,  that  it  is 
nnpitfy  and  voidj  and  trasfe.  And  though  I  he  Arabian  via  if  pitch  tent 
at  Lmalicea,  and  the  shepherds^  as  at  Ephesus,  make  their  J'oUi  thcre^ 
still  have  they  scarcely  been  inhabited  or  direit  in  from  generation  to 
generation.  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lie  there — hyuums,  wolves,  and 
foxes.  Their  houses  arc  J’utl  of  dole/ ul  creatures:  scorpions,  enormous 
centipedes,  lizards,  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  crawl  about  amidst  the 
scattered  ruins ;  and  serpents  hiss  and  dart  along  through  the  rank 
grass  which  grows  above  them.  And  owls  dwell  there.  VVhen  I  was 
standing  beneath  the  three  stu]H'ndous  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  are  still  remaining  at  Sardis,  1  hK)kcd  upward,  and  saw  the 
species  of  owl  which  the  Greeks  call  Cnckitvaia,  ])erched  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  one  of  them.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  note ;  and,  as  it 
Hits  around  the  desolate  ruins,  emitting  this  doleful  sound,  it  might 
almost  setmi  to  have  l)een  appointed  to  chaunt  from  age  to  age  the 
dirge  of  these  forsaken  cities.  And  here  the  distich  of  llufiz  is  most 
true : 

‘  The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace ; 

And  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab.” 

*  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Colossan,— if  that,  indtvd,  may  be  culle<l 
a  visit,  which  left  us  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty  whether  we  had 
actually  discovered  its  remains.  C’olossir  has  become  doubly  desolate: 
its  very  ruins  are  scarcely  visible.  Many  a  harvest  has  l»et*n  reaped, 
where  Epaphras  and  Archippus  lalM>ured.  The  vine  has  long  pro¬ 
duced  its  fruits,  where  the  ancient  Christians  of  Colossa?  lived  and 
died  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  fiirest  have  for  ages  been  strewn  upon  their 
graves.  The  Turks,  and  even  the  Greeks  who  reap  the  harvest  and 
who  prune  the  vine  where  Colossie  once  stotal,  have  scarcely  an  idea 
that  a  Christian  church  ever  existed  there,  or  that  so  large  a  jKipulation 
is  there  rejx>sing  in  death. 

‘  I  low  total  is  the  work  of  demolition  and  depopulation  in  those  re¬ 
gions,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  site  of  many  ancient  cities  is 
still  unknown.  It  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Air.  Arundell,  my 
fellow-traveller  in  Asia,  that  the  remains  of  Apamea  and  Sagala.s8U8 
were  brought  to  light :  and  there  are  still  cities  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  have  eluded  research.  Where  is  Antioch  of 
Pisidia  ?  Where  are  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia  ?  Where 
is  Perga  of  Pamphylia  ?  We  sought  for  Antioch,  on  our  jouniey 
through  Pisidia;  but  its  place,  as  yet,  has  not  been  found.  Count 
Alexandre  dc  Laborde,  a  French  gentleman  distingxiishcd  for  his  scieii- 
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tific  attaiiinu'iits,  went  in  sinirch  of  Lystra  and  DeriM*.  An  opinion 
had  obtained  ground,  that  extensive  ruins,  at  a  ]dace  named  by  the 
Turks  Hill  bir  kilisa,  “  The  thmisand  and  one  churches  ",  were  the 
reinaiiiH  of  one  of  tiiese  cities.  Hut,  as  1  was  informed  by  ('ount  La- 
Isirde,  it  provtnl,  on  examination,  that  the  opinion  was  altogether  un¬ 
founded.'  pp«  0 — l.‘l. 

As  Mr.  Milner's  volume  is  cliiefly  a  compilation,  it  will  not  1k' 
ex|K*ete<l,  that  we  should  Ik*  very  ])articular  in  our  notice  of  its 
contents.  'I'be  lirst  chapter  treats  of  the  ‘  Divine  lns])iration  (»f 
‘  the  Apoea  lyi  )se;'  the  st  eond,  of  the  Kxile  of  John  and  the  Isle 
of  Patinos.  J^phesus  is  the  subject  of  the  third,  occu])ying  V20 
pages.  'J'he  reader  will,  perhaps,  he  curious  to  know  by  what 
process  the  history  of  that  city  can  have  lieen  made  to  take  u])  so 
large  a  sjmee ;  hut  we  can  give  no  fair  idea,  without  extended 
extracts,  of  the  entertaining  medley  of  history,  legend,  description, 
eN)H)sition,  and  annotation  of  every  kind,  of  which  Kphesusis  made 
the  text.  \Vc  are  surjirised,  however,  that  Mr.  M.  should  have 
omitted  to  give  the  descri]>tion  of  the  supposed  site  of  the  Tem])le 
of  Diana,  furnished  by  Poeoeke  and  by  Van  Kgmont,  which  he 
would  have  found  in  the  “  .Modern  Traveller"  (vol.  III.  ]).  130); 
a  work  of  which  he  ap]>ears  to  have  made  use,  although  he  does 
n»>t  once  refer  to  it. 

J'he  topography  of  this  interesting  region  still  requires  eluci¬ 
dation  by  more  accurate  survey.  The  valley  of  the  Lycus  alnive 
l.aodieea,  more  especially  invites  examination  with  a  view  to 
identify  the  site  of  Colosse.  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia, 
which  is  erroneously  placed  by  D'Anville  at  Ak-shclir,  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Arundell  to  have  occupied  tlie  site  of  Isharta  (or 
Ispnrteh),  a  town  which  lies  a  little  way  out  of  the  route  from 
Adalia  to  Kutaya :  it  is  the  resilience  of  a  ])asha  and  a  (Ircek  bishop, 
l»eing  the  chief  place  in  tlie  sanjiakat  of  Hamid,  which  comprises 
the  mountainous  district  of  Milyas  and  the  interior  of  Pisidia. 
ls]'arta  has  been  supposed  to  he  the  ancient  Sa^afassns  Lace- 
diCinnn :  hut  an  inseri])tion  found  by  Mr.  Arundell  at  the  modern 
village  of  Aglason,  together  with  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
seems  tc»  identify  Sagalassus  with  that  place.  Antioch  was 
evidently  in  tlie  direct  route  from  Perga  (whicli  probably  stood 
near  Adalia)  to  leoniuin.  The  usual  route  to  the  latter  city  from 
the  coast,  is  by  way  of  Kelendri  and  Karaman;  and  Col.  Leake 
represents  the  two  great  roads  from  Kelendri  and  Adalia  as 
uniting  at  Hulwudun  (or  Haloudeen),  a  large  town  considerably 
to  the  north  of  Isparta,  and  on  the  route  from  Konieh  to  Kutaya. 
Hut  there  can  he  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a  more  direct  route 
must  run  eastward  from  Is])arta  to  Konieh,  which  would  he  that 
taken  by  St.  l*aul ;  and  hv  ascertaining  this  fact,  the  identity  of 
the  former  place  with  the  Pisidian  Antioch  would  be  satisfactorily 
estahlisluHl.  We  must  not,  however,  now  enter  upon  these  topo- 
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p’apbical  inquiries,  but  shall  take  leave  of  the  subject,  ader  ex¬ 
tracting  as  a  siHH-'inien  of  Mr.  Milner’s  work,  his  remarks  upon 
the  present  condition  of  Thyatira,  which  is  still  a  considerable 
place  under  the  name  of  Akhissar  (White  Castle). 


***  The  appearance  of  Thyatira,  as  we  approached/*  says  Mr.  Arun- 
dell,  “was  that  of  a  very  long  line  of  cypresses,  poplars,  and  other 
tret's,  amidst  which  appt'ared  the  minarets  of  several  inosoues  and  the 
nmfs  of  a  few  houses  at  the  right.  On  the  left,  a  view  of  aistant  hills, 
the  line  of  which  continued  over  the  town;  and  at  the  right,  adjoining 
the  town,  was  a  low  hill,  with  two  ruined  windmills.**  Thyatira  is  in¬ 
debted  for  its  preservation  and  comparatively  flourishing  state,  to  its 
trade  and  situation.  Its  ])lain  is  still  as  much  celebrated  for  its  fer¬ 
tility,  as  it  was  when  Antiochus  mustered  his  host  upm  it,  for  the 
fatal  encounter  with  Scipi»» ;  and  travellers  have  remarked,  that  its 
dyes  are  still  as  famous  as  when  Lydia  sold  its  ])urple  in  Philippi. 
“It  is  its  trade,"  says  Hicaut,  “  the  crystalline  waters,  cool  and  sweet 
to  the  taste,  and  light  on  the  stomach,  the  wholesome  air,  the  rich  and 


delightful  country,  which  cause  this  city  so  to  flourish  in  our  days,  and 
to  be  more  happy  than  her  other  des4»late  and  comfortless  sisters.** 

‘  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Asia  Minor  has  excited  the  admiration 


of  most  Kiiropeans ;  and  the  myrtle  and  the  olive,  which  hliMun 
upon  its  hills  and  ])lains,  relieve  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  mouhfering  fragments  of  some 


of  man’s  mightiest  works,  which  arc  strewed  around  them.  The  white 


rose  blossoms  abundantly  in  the  neigh  bon  rluMnl  of  Ak-hissar ;  the 
almond  and  the  cypress  wave  in  thick  masses  of  verdure  u|K)n  its 
plain  ;  and  the  sp'ctator  of  an  oriental  landscape  is  impressively  re¬ 
minded  by  the  natural  beauty  around  him,  that  though  the  “  glory 
of  man**  is  compared  to  the  flower  of  the  field,  yet  nature  is  conKtantly 
renovating  her  productions,  whilst  the  proudest  efforts  of  human  skill 
and  labour  sink  into  forgetfulness.  The  volumes  of  eastern  travel  have 


lieen  singularly  useful  in  illustrating  the  force  and  lH*auty  <»f  many 
j)assages  of  sacred  writ.  It  is  to  the  almond-tree  that  Solomon  likens 
the  silv’ery  hair  of  age,  and  the  white  flowers  which  bbsmi  upon  its 
bare  branches,  shew  the  delicacy  and  justness  of  the  similitude. 

The  hope  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour. 

That  alights  on  ^lisery's  brow, 

Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond  flower, 

That  blow'3  on  a  leafless  lanigh.’* 

‘  .Teremiah  saw  a  “  rod  of  an  almond  tree,**  to  intimate  that  the  di¬ 
vine  judgements  were  nigh  at  hand  upon  his  |>eople ;  and  the  early 
appearance  of  its  blossoms,  awaking  up  to  life  and  Ix'auty,  while  na¬ 
ture  is  locked  in  the  embrace  of  winter,  explains  the  reference  of  the 
symbol.  The  prophet  Zechariah  saw  “  a  man  riding  ujKin  a  red  horse, 
among  the  myrtle-trees  ;**  and  the  large  dimensions  to  which  they  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  balmy  climate  of  Asia,  preserves  the  consistency  of  the 
vision. 

*  Hut  this  delightful  district  is  no  longer  the  undisputed  domain  of 
the  church;  and  the  Christian  name,  which  was  once  its  glory,  is  now 
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itn  »hame  and  disirruce.  The  impressive  tunes  of  the  muezziii>  every 
where  pruclairn  the  ascendancy  <»f  the  prophet ;  and  the  dark  and  dirty 
churches  of  the  Ctreeks,  exhihu  inonrnful  evidence  of  the  corruption 
and  di'jjeneracy  of  a  purer  faith.  Ak-hissiir  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  is  tlie  ;  but  what  is  ctilled  the 

religion  of  C’hrist.  is  but  a  round  of  insignificant  and  disgusting  cere- 
inoniuls.  The  missionary  has  indeed  j)a8sed  through  it  with  the  W(>rd 
of  life  ;  but  ignorance  has  created  insensibility,  and  custom  has  in¬ 
duced  ]>rejudice,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  priest  has  C(M>lly  turniHl 
aside  from  the  gift  he  has  otlered  to  dispense^.  A  false  religion  lords 
it  over  the  territory  which  Christianity  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of 
i’aganism  ;  and  the  miserable  relic  of  the  faith  which  now  remains, 
exists  in  the  scene  of  its  splendid  ctmquest,  in  a  state  of  contempt  and 
sulferance  as  great  as  when  subject  to  the  oj)pre8sion  of  heathen 
Home.’  pp.  2}k>— 
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])p.  04.  17*  London. 

beginning  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  was  signalized  by  tbe 
commencement  of  that  long  and  des})erate  stniggle  between  tbe 
hierarchy  of  this  country  and  the  Commons,  which,  in  its  issue, 
j)aved  the  way  for  the  Heformation.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  to  se¬ 
cure  his  throne,  ‘  was  base  enough,’  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  ‘  to 
‘  bargain  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  for  its  support,  by  pro- 
‘  inising  a  suppression  of  the  Lollards.  By  thus  incorporating 
‘  his  dynasty  with  the  corruptions  and  evils  of  the  Papal  hierarchy, 
‘  he  made  one  of  these  two  alternatives  inevitable ;  either  that  the 
‘  imj)rovements  of  mankind  sltould  be  intercepted,  or  that  the  so- 
‘  vereignty  of  his  house  should  cease ;  a  mad  and  des])erate  stake, 
‘  which  coidd  only  have  the  issue  that  ensued.  The  Boling- 

‘  brokes  disap|H*ared,  atid  the  Heformation  proceeded . 

‘  'I'he  sup|>ort  which  Henry  gave  to  the  established  hierarchy, 
‘  did  not  wholly  preclude  liis  parliament  from  attempting  to  rc- 

*  form  it.  .  .  As  these  attacks  of  the  Commons  were  obviously 
‘  but  the  ])relude  to  others,  the  Chancellor,  in  his  speech  to  the 
‘  parliament,  on  the  next  session,  declared  that  the  King  had  com- 
‘  manded  him  to  state,  that  it  was  the  royal  will,  that  Holy 

*  Church  should  l)e  maintained  as  it  had  been  in  the  times  of  his 
‘  progenitors,  with  all  its  liberties  and  franchises ;  that  every 
‘  kingdom  resembled  a  human  Ixxly,  and  that  the  right  side  was 
‘  the  church,  the  left  the  temporal  }>owers,  and  the  other  members 
‘  the  commonalty  of  the  nation.  'Tlie  House  of  Commons  heard 
‘  the  mandatory  rebuke,  but  immediately  addressed  the  King  to 
‘  remove  his  confessor  and  two  others  from  his  household.'*'  * 

*  1  urner’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  11.  4to.  pp.  2(>5,  6;  268,  0. 
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'rhis  was  conceded ;  but,  when  the  Commons  renewed  the  attack 
on  tlie  clergy,  they  were  forbidden  to  diseuss  such  subjects.  They 
persevered  to  request,  however,  that  the  blo<Kly  statute  enacteil 
against  the  Lollards  might  be  repealed  or  modified,  and  were  an¬ 
swered,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  more  severe.  To  cheek  this 
trouldesome  spirit  of  reform,  Henry  had  projected  a  crusade  when 
death  surprised  him ;  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  more  de¬ 
termined  violence  on  the  ])art  of  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  his  • 
successor.  To  this  posture  of  affairs,  Shakspeare  refers  with  that 
admirable  combination  of  dramatic  conception  and  historic  truth 
which  generally  distinguishes  his  illustrations  of  English  story. 
The  dialogue  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  about  the  reform -bill  of  the  Commons,  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  that  one  might  fancy  it  to  have  occurred  in  Lam¬ 
beth  Palace  not  a  year  ago. 

*  Cant.  My  lord,  Pll  tell  you, — that  self  hill  is  urged, 

Which,  in  the  eleventh  vear  o*  the  last  king's  reign, 

W  as  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  passed. 

But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  cniestion. 

‘  Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

*  Cant.  It  must  \ye  thought  on.  If  it  pass  against  us, 

We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession.  .  .  . 

‘  Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

*  Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. 

‘  Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

‘  Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not. 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 

But  that  his  wdldness,  mortified  in  him. 

Seemed  to  die  too. 

‘  Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change.  .  .  . 

*  But  how  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 

Urged  by  the  Commons  ?  Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  } 

‘  Cant.  lie  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  sw’aying  more  upon  our  part. 

Than  cherishing  the  exhibitors  against  us : 

For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty. 

As  touching  France,* — &c. 

To  put  down  the  spirit  of  reform,  a  war  with  France  is  decided 
upon  ;  and  the  Archbishop  promises  to  raise  such  a  mighty  sum 
as  ‘  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time  bring  in  to  his  Majesty ''s 
‘  ancestors.** 

We  live  in  happier  times.  Four  hundred  years  have  not  passed 
over  England  in  vain.  Protestantism,  the  immediate  offspring  of 
jH?rsecuted  Lollardism,  has  acquired  the  ascendancy,  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical.  Yet  still,  strange  to  say,  the  contest  between  the 
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liierarcliy  and  the  commons  has  not  terminated,  but  has  only 
shifted  its  ground,  and  varied  its  character.  The  spirit  of  re¬ 
form  has  slumlKTeil  and  slept,  hut  only  to  wake  again  ;  and  to 
(ind,  on  its  waking,  that  abuses  have  thriven  and  multiplied  in  the 
interval.  Not  that  no  great  and  suhstantial  reforms  have  taken 
place.  There  was  a  time  when  the  hierarchy  comprised  the  most 
powerful  Ixuly  in  the  state,  and  when  ‘  the  clergy  possessed  above 
‘  half  the  military  fees,  that  is,  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
‘  kingdom.’*  The  ('hurch  was  then  a  check  upon  the  power  of 
the  nohles.  At  the  Reformation,  this  halance  of  jK)wer  was  com¬ 
pletely  overthrown,  and  the  magnates  of  the  landed  interest  were 
l)ril)ed  to  Rrotestantism  by  the  spoils  of  the  church.  Ever  since 
that  era,  the  hierarehy  has  l>een  in  complete  subserviency  to  the 
interest  which  it  had  hitherto  been  able  to  restrain,  and  has  been 
little  more  than  a  dc]H'ndcnt  branch  of  the  aristocrasy.  This 
circumstance  has  greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  contest.  In 
former  times,  the  nohles  and  tlic  commons  were  to  be  seen  united 
in  their  o]))>osition  against  the  secular  clergy  and  the  crown ;  or 
again,  the  riuirch,  under  the  fostering  w  ings  of  w  hich  the  class  of 
free  citizens  and  burghers  was  reared,  might  he  belield  taking  part 
with  the  ]H‘ople  against  feudal  despotism.  Rut,  since  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  ('hurch  to  the  aristocrasy,  (the  greatest  revolution 
that  could  ]H)ssil)ly  take  ])lacc  in  its  ])olitical  relations,)  the  only 
party  left  to  oppose  the  hierarchy,  has  been,  of  course,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  interest,  and  the  only  party  interested  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  hierarchy  is  the  landed  interest. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  contending  ])artics,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  days,  with  this  additional  and  most  ma¬ 
terial  circumstance  of  dilferencc ;  that  the  great  rival  orders  of 
religious  teachers  w  ith  which  the  secular  clergy  had  to  contend, 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  were  trifhin  the  C'hurch  :  though  un- 
connectiHl  with  the  hierarchy,  and  opposed  to  it,  the  mendicant 
orders  were  still  recognized  as  equally  Wonging  to  the  National 
C’hurch.  The  suppression  of  those  orders  lias  thrown  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo])le  mainly  into  the 
hands  of  religious  denominations  without  the  Church,  and  the 
place  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  may  be  said  to  have 
l>een  filled  up  by  the  Methodists  and  the  Dissenters. 

With  regard  to  the  ])rinci])al  grounds  of  comjdaint  against  the 
parochial  clergy,  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  scanda¬ 
lous  immoralities,  as  well  as  the  pomp,  venality,  and  luxur)', 
which  disgraced  both  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  no  longer  form  the  matter  of 
satire  or  invective.  They  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  Yet  it  is 


•  Turner,  ^^>l.  II.  p.  413. 
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remarkable,  that  some  of  the  grievances  complained  of  arc  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  Thus,  in  the  address  of  the  Commons  against 
the  clergy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.,  they  petitioned  ‘  that 
‘  every  benefice  should  iiave  a  ])erpetual  vicar,  and  that  all  per- 
‘  sons  advanced  to  benefices  should  Ik?  made  to  reside  upon  them, 

‘  and  to  be  hos])itable  to  the  poor.’  This  was  more  than  four 
centuries  ago.  Yet  even  now,  we  find  the  noble  and  enlightened 
Author  of  this  Plan  of  Churcli  Ueforin  aflirming,  that  ‘  the  most 
‘  j)rominent  evil  in  the  Church  is,  the  non-residence  of  the  bene- 
‘  ficed  clergy  and  the  .system  of  pluralities.’  ‘  No  measure  of 
**  Church  Ueforin,’  his  Lordship  adds,  ^  can  sustain  any  preten- 
‘  sion  to  the  consideration  of  the  country,  which  does  not,  with  a 
‘  due  regard  to  vested  interests,  put  an  end  to  this  evil  and  cor- 
‘  rn})t  system.’ 

'I’hat  the  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  Church  Ueform  can 
no  longer  be  evaded,  is  the  conviction  of  all  parties.  It  is  a 
lia]>])y  circumstance,  that  the  moral  reform  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  characters  of  the  clergy,  together  with  the  removal  of  the 
odi<»us  and  o]>pressive  civil  distinctions  so  long  an  instrument  of 
o})]>ression  and  a  source  of  irritation,  will  considerably  tend  to 
mitigate  the  violence  of  hostility  against  the  system,  by  divest¬ 
ing  it  of  the  character  of  personal  animosity.  Nothing  but  the 
in(»st  absolute  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  rulers  of  the  hierarchy,  can  lead  them,  by  blindly 
op])osing  necessary  reforms,  to  waken  a  spirit  of  determined  re¬ 
sentment.  Tiie  temperate,  yet  faithful  remonstrance  and  coun¬ 
sel  contained  in  the  ])resent  pam])hlet,  coming  from  an  individual 

hose  benevolence  and  piety  ennoble  him  still  more  than  his  title, 
must  make,  one  would  think,  a  powerful  impression  upon  all  who 
arc  capable  of  dispassionately  considering  the  subject,  and  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  signs  of  the  times. 

‘  A  conviction says  Lord  Henley,  ‘has  for  some  time  been  gaining 
ground  among  the  best  friends  of  the  Church,  that  several  Corruptions 
exist  in  it,  which  si'cularize  and  debase  its  spirit,  contract  the  sphere 
of  its  usefulness,  and  hH)sen  its  hold  on  the  affections  and  veneration  of 
the  People.  They  consider  tliat  its  well-being  depends  upon  a  timely- 
and  judicious  C.’orrection  of  Abuses,  which  some  aHirm  to  l>e  of  such  a 
nature  and  magnitude,  as  to  threaten  its  existence  as  an  Establish¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  frequently  declared,  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when 
the  appointed  Guardians  of  its  Interests  should  come  forw'ard  with 
some  mitre  extensive  and  some  more  vital  measure  of  Reformation, 
than  any  which  has  yet  Ik'cii  communicated  to  the  Country. 

‘  Many,  however,  of  the  wise  and  good,  while  they  are  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  the  existence  of  these  evils,  are,  nevertheless,  afraid  to  coun¬ 
tenance  an  efficacious  Plan  of  Reform,  lest  the  whole  of  the  venerable 
fabric  be  endangered  in  the  process  of  its  reparation ;  a  sentiment 
just,  prudent,  and  righteous,  and  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  and 
the  most  affectionate  deference.  The  problem,  therefore,  which  is  to 
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lie  wilveil  in  tins: — Whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evils  conipluined  of, 
arc  n*aUy  ho  ainsideruhle  that  we  ought  to  encounter  the  dangers 
which  attend  all  extensive  alterations,  and  remove  them  ;  or,  whether 
we  shall  stand  uIisoIvimI  before  (iml,  in  permitting  them  t<i  continue, 
although  no  In^tter  defence  of  them  can  be  adduced,  than  the  dithculty 
and  hazard  of  their  removal. 

*  This  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  thous:uuls  ;  and  it  must  be  determined  by  no  lower  autho¬ 
rity  than  that  one  unerring  test  by  which  all  human  trans;ictions  (tught 
to  \yc  tried  : — The  will  of  Gml,  either  expressly  declared  or  necessarily 
implied  in  his  revealed  word.  All  other  modes  of  solving  or  evading 
it,  all  reference  to  maxims  of  mere  worldly  jiolicy  and  expediency, — 
all  reliance  on  human  wisdom,  foresight,  or  learning,  will  only  lead  us 
into  error,  imperfection,  and  mistake.  A  narrow  or  nnscriptunil  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Hstablishment,  will  accelerate  the  downfal  of  its  fair  and 
noble  bulwarks. 

‘  The  presi'ut  time  also  apjiears  to  lie  jieculiarly  fitted  ftir  a  deep 
and  mini  consideration  of  this  momentous  subject.  It  requires,  in- 
detnl,  but  little  experience  to  be  “  well  aware,  that  Power  rarely  re¬ 
forms  itself.’*  “So,  indml,  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Burke,  “when  all  is  quiet 
around  it.”  But  may  it  not  be  ho{)ed,  that  a  due  attention,  on  the 
part  of  th'.ise  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of  this  question  are  placed,  to 
the  state  and  jiros'pects  of  society,  may  for  once  make  an  exception  to 
this  undoubted  rule  ?  W  hen  they  observe  the  voice  of  the  nation  de¬ 
manding  in  every  jniblic  functionary,  a  higher  degree  of  zeal  and 
purity  and  public  virtue  ;  when  abuses  are  no  longt*r  deemed  sacred 
liecause  they  are  venerable,  nor  improvements  rejected  ns  rash  because 
they  are  extensive,  may  they  not  be  induced  to  do  “  early  and  from 
foresight,”  and  witli  due  caution,  and  temper,  and  delilieration,  that 
which  every  prudent  man  perceives  must  be  soon  done  in  one  way  or 
another  ? 

*  Let  us  hope  that  these  considerations,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  committed  in  so  long  resisting  the  desires 
of  a  nation  thirsting  for  improvement  and  reformation,  may  make 
those  who  ride  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  more  humble  and  to¬ 
lerant,  more  attentive  to  the  just  demands  of  the  governed,  more  ol>- 
servant  of  those  claims  which  the  varying  condition  of  society  is  daily 
advancing.  How  obvious  was  it  to  all  temperate  and  impartial  spec¬ 
tators,  that,  us  H04  *1  as  Parliament  had  recovered  from  the  agitation  of 
the  Catholic  Question,  the  first  subject  that  would  occupy  its  attention 
would  be  that  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  How  moderate  were  then 
the  demands  of  its  most  ardent  advocates :  how  slight  the  concessions 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  just  ex|>ectations  of  the  nation  !  And 
yet,  with  what  pertinacity  were  the  most  temperate  alterations  resisted, 
and  how  wide  and  extensive,  and  in  the  judgement  of  many  how  ha- 
z;irdous,  is  the  moiisure  which  this  pertinacity  has  produced  ! 

*  I-H't  us,  therefore,  take  warning  from  our  past  experience.  It  is 
im|MiHaible  to  regard  the  tem|)er  of  the  nation  and  of  the  times,  without 
lieing  convinced  that,  as  soon  as  the  subject  W’hich  now  engrosses  its 
attention  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  one  of  the  first  questions 
agitated  in  the  Heformed  Parliament,  will  be  the  extent  and  nature 
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uiid  application  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church.  It  therefore  behoves 
every  sincere  friend  of  our  venerable  Establishment  to  prepare  for  that 
conifict  which  most  assuredly  awaits  her ;  and  to  see  that  she  is  able 
to  give  an  account  of  her  stewardship,  and  of  the  application  of  those 
Talents  which  the  piety  and  muniticence  t»f  our  ancestors  have  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  hands. 

‘  If,  in  the  result  of  an  Enquiry,  instituted  in  a  humble  and  kind 
spirit,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  of  attaining  to  the  truth,  some  portion 
of  error,  imjKTfection,  and  abuse,  he  discovered,  it  will  lie  her  wisest 
policy,  as  it  is  her  iKuinden  duty,  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  putting 
away  all  Evils  and  Corruptions.  A  superficial,  slight,  and  palliative 
expedient,  will  neither  satisfy  the  zeal  and  love  of  her  friends,  nor 
disarm  the  rancour  of  her  enemies.  The  nation  will  demand  a  sound, 
an  honest,  and  above  all,  a  Religious  Reformation  ;  a  Reformation 
springing  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  extent  and  sinfulness  of  the 
Corniptions  which  prevail,  and  conducted  W'ith  high  and  holy  aspir¬ 
ations  after  Christian  Purity  and  Excellence ;  a  Reformation  adopted 
in  obedience  to  God’s  Word  and  Will,  and  conducted  in  subordination 
to  that  heavenly  standard. 

'  We  must  remember  that  the  Endowments  of  the  Church  arc  pro¬ 
perty  given  for  a  special  purpose.  They  are  the  subject  of  a  great 
Trust  for  the  maintenance  and  service  of  Religion.  And  whether  wc 
regard  the  Church  in  the  abstract  as  one  vast  corporation,  or  in  a  more 
technical  point  of  view,  as  an  aggregate  of  corporations,  she  must 
equally  be  considered  as  a  trustee  invested  with  the  management  and 
control  of  funds,  given  for  the  discharge  of  a  duty  of  the  very  highest 
and  holiest  nature.  And  if  by  time,  or  accident,  or  neglect,  or  by 
the  rise  or  improvement  of  property,  or  by  the  increase  of  population, 
any  material  impediment  shall  liave  arisen  to  prevent  the  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  trust,  it  is  the  clear  right  and  bounden  duty  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  enforce  its  faithful  execution.  And  if  this  cannot  be  effected 
except  by  some  change  in  the  channel  through  which  the  fund  is 
transmitted,  notwithstanding  all  objections  to  extensive  alterations, 
yet  such  alterations  must  inevitably  be  effected.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
injustice  and  tyranny,  to  abridge  the  life  income  of  any  individual ; 
but  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  and  the  strong  call 
of  religion,  unite  with  the  clear  will  of  the  donor,  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration  in  the  specific  mode  of  effecting  his  inten¬ 
tions,  there  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  justice,  or  of  the 
propriety,  of  varying  any  existing  mode  of  distribution  as  to  all  sub¬ 
sequent  objects  of  his  bounty.  No  one  now  maintains  the  inviolability 
of  corporate  rights,  where  a  clear  case  of  public  necessity  or  expediency 
demands  their  sacrifice.  And  when  the  first  of  all  duties,  and  the 
most  urgent  of  all  necessities,  call  for  an  alteration  in  the  application 
of  public  property,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  contend,  that  the  em¬ 
bryo  rights  of  any  number  of  unappointed  or  unborn  functionaries, 
can  legitimately  interpose  to  prevent  a  just  or  necessary  measure  of 
Reform.’  pp.  3—9  ;  17 — IS- 

This  is  language  worthy  of  a  Christian  legislator.  Let  but 
such  a  spirit  as  this  direct  the  policy  of  our  reformed  legislature^ 
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jind  it  will  not  be  ditHcult  to  satisfy  the  just  and  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  of  the  nation.  'Die  dread,  however,  of  an  ecclesiastical 
reformation  followin|T  upon  a  reform  in  the  representation,  has 
been,  there  can  he  no  (hnd)t,  one  main  ground  upon  which  tlie 
corrupt  part  of  the  aristocrasy,  and  a  majority  of  the  hencficcd 
clergy,  have  so  obstinately  and  violently  opposed  the  lleform  Hill 
introduced  hy  His  Majesty's  ministers.  It  has  been  distinctly 
put  forward,  indeed,  as  a  valid  reason  for  resisting  all  innovation, 
that  the  reform  of  political  abuses  would  endanger  the  Church ; 
as  if  the  Kstahlishincnt  too  rested  on  mere  ])re.scription  !  The 

*  entire  abrogation  of  the  Church  Kstahlishincnt '  has  been  con¬ 
fidently  ])r(Miicted  as  the  certain  conseijuence  of  disfranchising 
Old  Sarum  and  (iatton,  and  of  conceding  the  franchise  to  the 
manufacturing  towns.  Hut  ilio  plain  tnith  is,  that  such  a  reform 
as  Lord  Henley  advocates,  would  he  the  cmanripathm  of  the 
(’hurch.  'I'he  clergy,  in  opposing  it,  would  be  blindly  fighting 
against  their  own  interests.  The  (’hurch,  considered  as  a  body 
corporate,  or,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  calls  it,  ‘the  national  clerist/\ 
would  lose  nothing,  and  gain  much,  by  an  ecpiitablc  adjustment 
of  (!hurch  property.  It  is  not  really  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
though  ostensibly  hers,  hut  that  of  the  Leviathan  Interest  which 
lias  lirst  enriched  itself  with  the  spoils,  and  then  strengthened 
itself  by  appropriating  the  patronage  of  the  Establishment ; — it 
is  the  cause  of  the  aristocrasy,  not  of  the  clergy,  which  the  anti- 
reformers  feel  to  l)c  at  stake  or  in  danger.  It  is  of  importance 
that  this  should  he  set  in  its  just  light,  by  exposing  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  present  vicious  system. 

Lord  Henley  has  noticed  two  of  the  main  arguments  urged  in 
defence  of  the  existing  system  of  Church  patronage,  and  in  a  few 
words  demonstrated  their  futility.  One  favourite  argument  is, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  sinerurcs  in  the  Church,  ^asa  tempt- 
‘  at  ion  to  men  of  family  to  enter  the  Churchy  by  which  means, 

*  religion  is  brought  home  to  the  higher  classes,  and  the  Church 
‘  obtains  a  support  and  an  acknowledgement,  which  is  of  great 
‘  benefit  to  the  cause  of  religion.’ 

‘  Now  this  object/  remarks  his  Lordship,  ‘  the  importance  of  which, 
however,  has  been  somewhat  overrated,  may  be  most  amply  and 
cfftHTtually  secured  to  anv  profession,  by  establishing  in  it  a  few  splen¬ 
did  prizes  of  honour  and  emolument,  which  may  tempt  into  it  men  of 
various  Qualifications,  whether  such  qualifications  those  of  birth 
and  family  connection,  or  others  of  an  intrinsically  higher  and  nobler 
order.  But  it  will  neither  be  effectually  nor  creditably  attained,  by 
the  institution  of  sinectircs.  If  the  object  of  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders  be  to  vegetate  upon  a  sinecure,  whatever  be  his  rank  and  con¬ 
nection,  he  will  at  best  be  nothing  more  than  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
Church.  And  in  most  cases,  the  Church  would  be  better  without  him ; 
for,  the  more  elevated  his  birth,  the  more  conspicuous  will  be  the  scandal 
of  bis  inefheienev. 
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*  The  other  argument  in  favour  of  Sinecures  in  the  Church  is,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  as  a  Reward  and  Support  to  learned  men. 

As  far  as  this  applies  to  the  sustentation  of  secular  learning,  it  must 
be  distinctly  controverted.  As  long  as  one  Henetice  remains  without 
a  resident  Pastor,  or  one  mass  of  |H)pulation  without  the  appointed 
means  of  grace,  any  such  up])licutioii  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  is  a 
direct  misapproj[)riation  of  them.  But  as  far  as  it  resjHnrts  those  emi¬ 
nent  individuals  who  serve  the  cause  of  religion  by  their  theolt>gical 
attainments  and  by  the  exercise  of  their  peas,  the  argument  bears  a 
very  ditferent  aspect.  •• 

*  The  first  impulse,  indeed,  of  zeal  and  piety  might  be  tempteil  to 
assert,  that  the  Gospel  being  essentially  ana  emphatically,  though  not 
exclusively,  a  message  to  the  Poor,  the  very  highest  degrees  of  talent 
or  erudition  are  neither  necessary  nor  available  for  its  promulgatioa ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  State  will  have  sufficiently  |)erformc<l  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  it  of  supjHirting  Christianity,  when  it  shall  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  numlier  of  teachers  suffi¬ 
ciently  gifted  to  make  a  sound  and  wholesome  impression  on  the  un¬ 
derstandings  of  the  common  race  of  mankind  ;  and  that  the  description 
of  iHjrsons  to  whom  funds  given  for  tlie  service  of  religion  are  appli¬ 
cable,  must  be  confined  to  tlie  Parochial  Clergy  and  those  who  super¬ 
intend  and  direct  them. 

*  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  however  well 
meaning  and  pious  this  view  of  the  question  may  lie,  yet  that  it  is 
infinitely  too  narrow  and  contracted.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  all 
which  is  wisely  and  properly  expended  in  securing  a  highly  “  lettered 
and  intellectual  Church  is  literally  ex^x^nded  in  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  and  in  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

*  But  the  argument  for  Sinecures,  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
couraging  learning,  will,  on  closer  examination,  appear  to  ^ave  no 
greater  weight  in  it,  than  the  like  argument  when  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  enticing  men  of  birth  into  the  Church.  It  proves  very 
satisfactorily  the  benefit  of  an  opulent  endowment,  but  not  at  all  the 
necessity  of  sinecures.  To  tempt  commanding  talents  and  strenuous 
industry  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  it  is  enough  to  hold  out  those 
splendid  prizes  which  we  have  already  alluded  to.  And  the  lustre  of 
such  prizes  will  in  no  degree  be  impaired,  because  the  enjoyment  of 
them  is  attended  with  much  immediate  devotion  of  labour  and  of 
time.  And  these  prizes,  as  they  have  been  the  temptation  to  such 
men,  so  will  they  in  most  instances  be  their  apjiropriate  remuneration 
or  support.  A  profound  and  successful  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  and 
universal  literature  till  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five,  will  best  qualify 
men  of  eminent  talents  to  sustain  with  dignity  and  efficiency  the  va¬ 
rious  duties  of  the  Episcopal  Office,  and  then  will  that  office  lie  their 
best  remuneration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  bright  ex¬ 
amples  which  shew,  that  the  most  conscientious  and  laborious  devotion 
to  the  details  of  duty,  does  not  prevent  the  acquisition  of  new  triumphs 
in  the  paths  of  Christian  authorship,  and  then  the  Office  becomes  the 
fit  and  projier  maintenance  of  such  valuable  Lalwurcrs.  Nor  is  it 
probable,  that  the  same  application  to  theology  in  the  earlier  period  of 
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life,  will  unlit  the  geiierulity  of  able  men  from  mixing  in  the  active 
and  evangelizing  lulKiiirs  of  Parochial  Ministration.  The  reault  there¬ 
fore  is,  that  the  existence  of  Sinecures  can  only  Ik?  defended,  us  u 
maintenanct*  for  that  very  small  |H)rtion  of  the  theological  world, 
which  consists  of  retired  students,  fitted  neither  for  Episcopal  nor  for 
Parochial  Duties.  A  list  so  minute,  that  it  would  hardly  have  been 
necessary  in  a  new  system  to  have  provided  for  them  at  all,  but  who, 
in  that  fresh  arraiigcmont  and  distribution  of  Church  ProjHTty  which 
is  here  pn»po8e<l,  can  be  most  amply  remunerated,  without  any  mate¬ 
rial  vioiatitm  of  the  grand  princijile  of  that  arrangement. 

‘  Hut  w'hatever  may  be  the  value  in  theory  of  this  latter  argument 
for  Sinecures,  it  will  be  found  to  have  had  little  real  operation  in  prac¬ 
tice.  If  any  one  turns  to  the  list  of  the  Dignitaries  of  onr  Cathe¬ 
drals,  he  will  find,  that  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  them  have  had 
any  claims  to  preferment  on  the  ground  of  theological  or  even  literary 
Httaiiiments.  Parliamentary  Interest,  Family  Connections,  or  Party 
Gratitude,  have  in  general  filled  up  all  vacancies  as  they  have  arisen, 
with  the  Sons,  the  Hr(»thers,  and  the  Tutors  of  ministers  and  their 
adherents.  This  s|H'cies  of  Patronage  has  generally  Ikm-Mi  considered, 
to  use  the  language  (»f  an  able  writer  in  a  valuable  periodical  publica¬ 
tion,  “  only  as  so  much  oil  for  greasing  the  wheels  of  Government, 
that  the  machine  of  state  may  roll  on  more  smoothly.”  Widely,  he 
obs(*rves,  as  the  several  parties  who  have  governed  the  country  for  the 
last  century  have  differed  in  other  things,  they  have  all  agreed  to 
regard  the  Church  as  a  source  of  Patronage,  which  might  fairly  be 
employtHl  either  for  the  gratification  of  private  partiality  or  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  so  much  Parliamentary  support.*  pp.  2f>— 31. 

We  ilo  not  feel  it  to  be  within  our  province  to  give  any  opinion 
of  the  specific  plan  proposed  by  l^ord  Henley.  Among  the 
points  which  it  cm  braces,  are,  the  more  equitable  division  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  church  property,  and  the  gradual  abolition  of  plu¬ 
ralities  ; — an  equalization  of  the  bishoprics,  with  a  view  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scandal  of  translations  and  the  ohjectionable  practice  of 
Cfimmendams ; — the  erection  of  two  new  sees, — the  one,  com¬ 
prising  the  southern  parts  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  to  have  its 
scat  at  Windsor,  and  the  other,  comprising  the  counties  of  Derby 
and  Nottingham,  to  have  its  seat  at  Southwell ; —the  extension 
of  the  law  of  residence  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church,  and  their 
removal  from  Parliame7if ; — lastly,  the  transfer  of  the  Crown 
Patronage  to  a  Hoard  of  Unpaid  Commissioners.  The  Commu¬ 
tation  of  Tithes,  it  is  remarked,  ‘  cannot  with  propriety  be  de- 

*  signated  as  a  measure  of  Church  Reform,  being  an  equitable  ad- 
‘  justment  of  a  most  lawful,  hut,  to  the  feelings  of  many,  an  irri- 
‘  Uiting  and  vexatious  demand.'  We  cannot  refrain  from  tran¬ 
scribing  part  of  the  admirable  remarks  by  which  his  Lordship 
supports  the  proposal  for  relieving  the  Prelates  from  their  par¬ 
liamentary  duties.  If  this  can  l>e  satisfactorily  effected,  he  says, 

*  it  would  ]m)hably  do  more  towards  spiritualizing  the  Church, 
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*  and  advancing  the  interests  of  true  religion,  than  any  measure 

*  which  has  been  adopted  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation/ 

‘  As  nothing  has  a  more  certain  effect  in  secularising  the  Church, 
than  the  introduction  of  Politics  into  it,  so  nothing  has  a  greater  tend¬ 
ency  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  One  reason  why  our 
Judges  are  s(»  justly  ]M>pnlar,  is  their  very  general  separation  from  all 
party  violence  and  political  litigation.  Ihe  admixture  of  the  Ministers 
of  lleli|jion  in  p(»litics,  is  bad  every  way.  If,  as  is  the  natural  inclin¬ 
ation  of  religious  men,  of  men  Idolcing  beyond  this  present  scene,  and 
caring  for  nothing  while  they  continue  in  it,  but  the  maintenance  of 
good  government  and  order,  they  keep  aloof  from  the  transitory 
squabbles  of  party,  and  support  the  Administration  of  the  day,  they 
incur  the  charge  of  servility,  and  perhaps  of  tergiversation.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  embark  in  u  systematic  course  of  opposition,  they 
seem  t(»  be  violating  those  commands  which  inculcate  submission  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  which  declare  resistance  to  such  ]H)wcrs,  to  be  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  ordinance  of  Cod.  If  they  tind  it  their  duty  to  w'ith- 
stand  the  loud  and  earnest  desires  of  the  great  mass  of  tne  people, 
they  are  pursued  by  a  **  hunt  of  obloquy,"  which  is  of  infinite  evil,  in 
all  respects,  and  which  turns  into  persecutors  and  revilers,  those  who 
ought  to  “  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  works*  sake.** 

‘  The  real  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation, 
and  the  security  of  her  endowments,  do  not  depend  on  the  votes  or 
the  speeches  of  a  small  number  of  Hepresentatives  or  **  Guardians  ** 
in  Parliament ;  but  on  the  habits  and  affections  of  the  people, 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  her  own  growing  desire  to  work  out 
her  purity  and  efficiency,  and  by  her  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
the  great  trust  which  is  committed  to  her  hands.  These  are  the  arms 
by  which,  under  the  protection  of  God,  she  will  repel  the  attacks  of 
all  enemies,  and  secure  the  support  not  only  of  every  religious,  but  of 
every  peaceful,  sober,  moral,  and  temperate  man  in  the  kingdom. 
With  these,  she  may  rely  with  confidence  on  Parliament,  and  permit 
her  Hierarchy,  unpolluted  by  Politics,  to  apply  its  undivided  energies 
to  that  sacrca  object  to  whicb  it  should  be  exclusively  devoted.* 

pp.  49 — 53. 

‘  So  far  from  being  weaker,  the  Church  would  be  much  the 
‘  stronger,  by  the  severing  of  this  unnatural  alliance  hetween 
‘  the  kinf^dom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  acknowledging  the  candid 
and  conciliator}^  manner  in  which  Lord  Henley  refers  to  ‘  the  in- 
‘  defatigable  exertions  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  warm  praise 
which  he  bestows  upon  an  Institution  in  the  metro^lis, — of 
which,  indeed,  his  Lordship  is  an  active  and  most  efficient  sup¬ 
porter, — the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Instruction.  We 
shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  adverting  more  particularly  to 
the  operations  of  that  most  meritorious  institution.  ‘  What  a 
‘  noble  opportunity’,  exclaims  Lord  Henley,  ‘does  the  state  of 
‘  our  populous  towns  present,  for  the  performance  of  one  splendid 
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*  act  of  Chri«tian  magnanimity  !  What  a  spectacle  would  it  be, 
‘  of  the  influence  of  true  religion  on  the  heart,  if  the  Church  of 
‘  I'iiigland  and  the  three  more  numerous  hiKlies  of  Trinitarian 
‘  Dissenters,  forgetting  all  past  causes  of  jealousy  and  irritation, 
‘  would  bury  the  remembrance  of  their  trifling  diflerences  of  doc- 
‘  trine  in  the  glorious  object  of  evangelizing  the  benighted  mil- 

*  lions  that  surround  them  !  ’ 


Art.  V.  1.  The  Theological  Library.  No.  I.  The  Life  of  Wiclif. 
By  ('harles  Webb  Le  Bas,  M.A.,  Professor  in  the  East  India  Col- 
le^,  Herts,  &c.  F.cap.  Ovo.  j)p.  xvi.  454.  Price  (w.  London, 
ia‘12. 

2.  The  Sunday  Library  ;  or  the  Protestant’s  Manual  for  the  Sabbath- 
Day:  l>eing  a  Selection  of  StTmons  from  Eminent  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  chiefly  w'ithin  the  last  half-century.  With 
Occasional  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes.  By  the  Hev.  T.  F. 
DilMlin,  D.I).,  Hector  ^^f  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  and  Vicar 
of  Kxning,  Suflolk.  b  Vols.  f.cap.  8vo.  Price  l/.  Kb,  1831,  2. 

3.  The  Chrisiians  Family  Library^  under  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Hev.  E.  Bickersteth,  Hector  of  Watton,  Herts.  No.  I.  Luther 
and  the  Lutheran  Heformation.  By  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  JM.A. 
Vol.  I.  12ino.  Price  (b.  Loudon,  1832. 

4.  The  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  K non  ledge.  No.  29.  Life  of  Calvin. 
Pari  11.  i2ino.  Price  iUl.  1832. 

5.  The  Vedry  Library.  Select  Woiks  of  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph 
Hall,  D.I).,  I^rd  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Edited  by  Thomas  Russell, 
A.M.  Vols.  I.  to  y.  12nio.  3s.  each. 

().  Anthologia  Sacra ;  or  Select  Theological  Extracts,  on  Subjects 
ditctrinal,  practical,  and  experimental :  selected  and  arranged  by 
the  Hev.  Bernard  (vilpiii,  AI.A.,  Hector  of  St,  Andrew,  Hertford ; 
and  William  Henry  \'alpy.  Esq.,  Honourable  East  India  Com¬ 
pany's  Civil  Service.  Hoy.  8vo.  2  Parts  in  I.  pp.  xvi.  352.  320. 
Price  1/.  As.  London,  18112. 

1  T  is  a  favourite  paradox  with  a  certain  school  of  political  eco- 
*  nomists,  that  production  creates  for  itself  a  market ; — that  the 
supply  excites  the  demand,  not  the  demand  the  supply.  Falla¬ 
cious  as  this  position  is,  if  taken  as  a  general  axiom,  it  would  seem 
to  Ik?  almost  absolutely  true  of  one  sort  of  production,  namely, 
that  which  ministers  to  the  intellectual  luxury,  the  artificial  appe¬ 
tite  of  reading.  Books  create  readers,  not  readers  books.  Of 
the  multitudes  of  books  that  sell,  how  few  are  there  of  which  it 
could  he  truly  said,  that  they  were  wanted  !  With  regard  to  the 
mass  of  publications  that  obtain  few  or  no  readers,  or  a  very  li¬ 
mited  sale,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  fact  proves  the 
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absence  of  demand  and  the  superfiuity  of  supply ;  and  this  may 
seem  to  contradict  the  notion,  that  supply  creates  the  market. 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked,  was  there  any  previous 
demand  for  the  works  that  do  sell  ?  Was  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia, 
or  the  Family  Library,  or  Wavcrlev,  demanded  by  the  speciHc 
wants  of  the  reading  public,  before  those  attractive  novelties  were 
brought  into  the  literary  market  ?  Assuredly  not.  There  was 
no  more  previous  want,  to  excite  a  demand,  and  by  demand  to 
call  into  existence  the  supply,  dn  the  case  of  the  works  that  sell, 
than  in  that  of  the  less  fortunate  speculations.  The  former  sell, 
not  because  they  were  wanted,  but  because  they  have  excited  cu¬ 
riosity,  because  they  have  created  an  artificial  want.  And  the 
latter,  including  many  publications  of  equal  or  sujxjrior  intrinsic 
value,  do  not  sell,  because  they  arc  not  adapted  to  stimulate  this 
capricious  appetite,  or  to  waken,  on  their  own  l)ehalf,  this  desire  of 
acquisition.  The  truth  is,  that  books  are  a  luxury,  and  luxuries 
are  never  wanted.  For,  although  they  are  the  most  tempting  of 
articles,  when  skilfully  got  up,  and  when  money  is  to  be  had,  if 
they  were  no/  supplied,  ])eoplc  would  be  content  with  such  things 
as  they  had. 

If  this  were  not  the  fact,  why  should  there  be  so  little  demand 
for  old  works  of  intrinsic  and  established  worth,  compared  with 
that  which  is  produced  by  new  books  ?  If  the  reading  appetite 
was  steady,  and  the  fund  for  supplying  the  consumption  of  literary 
productions  was  of  that  regular  and  distinct  kind  that  supports 
the  demand  for  necessaries,  so  that  an  average  aggregate  sum 
was  constantly  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  it  would  in 
that  case  be  a  serious  evil,  that  so  many  new  books  of  inferior 
quality  are  continually  driving  out  of  the  market  their  more  re¬ 
spectable  predecessors.  If  every  individual  who  can  afford  to 
purchase  books,  allowed  himself  so  much  money’s-worth  of  read¬ 
ing  per  year,  as  he  allows  himself  so  many  coats,  more  or  less,  or 
his  wife  so  many  bonnets,  then  our  duty  as  Reviewers  would  become 
a  still  more  responsible  and  delicate  one  than  it  is;  for  then,  every 
book  of  light  reading,  every  work  of  slender  pretension,  every 
well-meant  but  uncalled  for  production,  must  be  regarded  as  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  more  valuable  articles,  and  the  cost  of  them  as 
so  much  money  misappropriated,  like  that  which  is  spent  in  trash 
or  finery.  And  then  we  should  have  occasion  to  regret,  still  more 
than  we  do,  that  the  standard  and  stock  works  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  are  obtaining  at  the  present  time  so  slow  and  limit^  a  sale,— 
that  the  demand  for  such  works  has  of  late  greatly  declined, — and 
that  few  volumes  larger  than  a  duodecimo,  or  the  cabinet  size, 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  repaying  the  publisher  :  facts  which  may 
receive  their  explanation  from  the  depression  of  trade  •  and  the 
engrossing  interest  of  public  events. 

But  we  console  ourselves  for  the  apparent  preference  given  to 
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works  of  small  size  and  slight  construction,  annuals,  libraries,  and 
all  sorts  of  typographical  novelties,  by  inclining  to  the  opinion, 
that  their  sale  subtracts  scarcely  anything  from  the  demand  for 
other  kinds  of  works ;  and  that,  after  making  every  reasonable 
deduction,  we  may  consider  the  forced  sale  of  these  publications 
as  being,  very'  nearly  to  its  whole  extent,  an  addition  to  the  de¬ 
mand  as  well  as  to  the  supply.  School-books,  books  of  science, 
and  others  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  tools  of  education  or  of 
scientific  acquisition,  may  be  classed  among  necessaries,  and  they 
are  therefore .  excepted  from  the  general  law  to  which  we  liave 
been  adverting ;  although  even  these  works  promote,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  the  desire  and  want  which  they  are  adapted 
to  meet :  the  appetite  not  merely  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  but 
is  originally  excited  by  its  propi*r  food.  Witli  regard  also  to  re¬ 
ligious  publications  in  general,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is 
a  steady  demand,  which  necessitates,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
supply.  And  yet,  who  can  doubt  that  tlie  multiplication  of  re¬ 
ligious  books  tends  to  augment  the  number,  and  to  increase  the 
consumptive  ]>ower,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  of  religious  readers  ? 
And  so  far  as  they  increase  religion,  they  increase  the  demand 
for  instruction,  which  religion  never  fails  to  produce. 

If  this  be  true,  religious  works,  then,  require,  as  well  as  others, 
to  be  ada])ted,  not  merely  to  the  existing  want  or  demand,  but  to 
the  latent  desire  for  knowledge,  which  they  must  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  eliciting.  No  man  lilies  to  remain  ignorant  of  any  thing 
which  he  deems  worth  knowing ;  but  the  quiescence  of  ignorance 
would  Im?  absolute,  were  it  not  for  the  vague  prompting  of  cu¬ 
riosity  ;  since  no  one,  till  he  begins  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  has 
even  made  some  advancement,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  ignorance,  or  ascertain  how  much  worth  knowing,  and  liow 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  learning,  are  the  things  proposed  to  his 
attention.  How*  few  persons,  comparatively,  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  have  any  com|H?tent  acquaintance  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  owm  country  !  An  historical  novel,  perhaps,  first 
excites  a  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  the  facts  relating  to 
that  |)articular  periotl.  Hut  of  the  value  of  historical  knowledge, 
no  one  can  have  any  correct  estimate,  who  has  not  already  made 
it  his  study.  In  like  manner,  of  the  rich  mass  of  theological 
literature,  the  irreligious  man  remains  willingly  ignorant,  because 
he  has  not  religious  knowledge  enough  to  know,  how’  deep  and  in¬ 
jurious  is  his  ignorance,  and  how  much  religion  itself  is  w  orthy  of 
being  known.  In  reference  to  such  subjects,  indeed,  there  is  more¬ 
over  a  secret  reason  at  work  in  the  heart,  leading  men  to  prefer 
darkness  to  light.  Still,  though  religious  ignorance  opposes  a 
more  determined  resistance  than  any  other  s}>ecies  of  ignorance, 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  disturb  its  slumber,  it  is  to  be 
dealed  with,  and  vanquished,  by  similar  methods  and  weapons ; 
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by  rendering  the  fruits  of  knowledge  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  so 
tiiniing  against  the  arch-tempter  his  own  expedient,  by  stimu¬ 
lating  the  curiosity  to  inquiry,  and  by  making  the  mind  dissa- 
tislied  with  its  limited  powers  and  narrow  possessions. 

In  tlie  present  day,  there  has  taken  jdace  in  the  public  mind, 
a  very  considerable  development  of  the  passion  for  knowledge, 
but  attended  with  an  impatience  of  the  slow’  process  of  acquisi- 
tion,  which  almost  frustrates  the  desire,  and  gives  a  superficial  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  age.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  mind  is  intense, 
but  puerile,  and  such  as  belongs  to  the  first  stages  of  education, 
before  the  habit  of  mind  ])roper  to  study,  and  the  power  of  fixing 
the  attention,  have  been  attained  by  practice.  The  facilities  of 
acquiring  knowledge  have  been  ])rodigiously  augmented  ;  and  as 
the  consequence  of  this  simplification  of  the  a])paratus,  far  more 
information  may  be  obtained  by  a  given  effort  of  attention,  and 
at  a  given  cost  of  time  and  money,  than  at  any  former  period  in 
human  history.  Kvery  thing  favours  the  widest  diffiision  of 
knowledge,  except  the  unrcflective  character,  the  mental  indolence 
of  this  over-busy  ago.  'rhcrc  has  been  an  indefinite  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  readers,  for  whose  sake  the  press  is  kejit  in  constant  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  and  yet  literature  languishes,  and  mind  degenerates. 
This  state  of  things,  and  its  natural  tendency,  have  been  forcibly 
depicted  by  the  Author  of  “  Saturday  Evening,'” — a  volume  to 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  which  our  hurried  notice  scarcely  ren¬ 
dered  justice,  and  which  presents  a  brilliant  exce])tion  to  the 
Writer's  remarks  on  the  state  of  sacred  science. 

‘  '4'hc  extension  of  knowledge,’  remarks  the  philosophical 
Writer,  ‘  and  the  incalculable  multi])lication  of  readers,  have 
‘  effected,  in  an  indirect  manner,  a  revolution  in  literature  as  com- 
‘  plete  as  tliat  ])roduced  by  the  invention  of  printing,  though  less 
‘  conspicuous.  The  simple  circumstance,  that  books  have  liecomc 
‘  one  of  tlie  most  considerable  articles  of  commerce,  has  reversed 
‘  the  direction  of  the  influence  of  which  the  press  is  the  medium, 

^  Our  literature  is  commanded,  or  controlled,  by  the  ])cople ;  and 
“  only  in  a  secondary  sense  commands  them.  The  reader  has 
‘  grown  into  an  im])ortance  that  makes  him  lord  of  the  writer, 

‘  Authors  furnish  (how  should  they  do  otherwise  ?)  that  which 
‘  readers  ask  for,  ar  will  receive. — Until  of  late,  and  in  all  in- 
‘  formed  communities,  men  of  high  endowments  have  exercised, 

'  in  their  several  dejiartments,  a  sort  of  domination,  perhaps  more 
‘  exempt  than  any  other  from  the  re  action  of  tlie  governed  ujioii 
‘  the  governing  power.  Not  absolutely,  but  yet  in  a  great  degree, 
‘  mind  has  wrought  alone ; — has  produced  its  fruits  snontaneously; 
‘  and  has  confided  those  fruits,  without  fear  and  without  care,  to 
‘  the  admiration  and  conservation  ot  mankind.  For  the  beUer  or 
‘  the  worse,  writers  have,  in  all  ages  but  our  own,  been  the 
‘  leaders  of  the  intelligence  of  the  w’orld. 
voi..  vn. — x.s. 
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‘  Wo  sjH‘:ik  of  tills  new  order  of  things  at  large,  and  in  its 
‘  esHcnitial  character,  without  denying  the  many  exeeptions  and 
‘  mitigations  to  which  it  is  o|H‘n.  Ilut  if  a  plain  fact  is  to  he 
‘  8!)oken  of  in  plain  terms,  it  is  thus;  that  Ihaiks  have  at  last 
‘  thoroughly  come  under  the  laws  that  regulate  the  quantity, 

‘  (piality,  fashion,  form,  and  colour  of  silks,  piittcries,  furniture, 

‘  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  artificial  life.  Now  who  docs  not 
‘  know  that  the  purchaser  c»f  any  such  commodity  must  (whatever 
‘  s]>eeial  circumstances  may  seem  to  disguise  the  fact)  stand  in  the 
‘  relation  of  master  to  the  manufacturer,  the  artist,  the  workman  ? 

‘ . Under  the  ])rcsent  mercantile  regimen,  the  diffusion  of 

‘  knowledge  may  spread  wider  than  yet  it  has,  and  at  a  quicker 
‘  rate ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  may  become  the 
‘  common  property  of  the  people ;  hut  is  there  not  reason  to 
*  predict  the  non-appearance  of  works  that  might  descend  to 
‘  distant  ages.?  And  as  the  experiment  is  new,  it  remains  to  he 
‘  seen,  whether  even  general  intelligence  can  he  long  ujiheld, 

‘  while  decay  is  taking  ])lace  in  the  higher  departments  of  litera- 
‘  ture; — whether  the  mind  of  a  people  can  be  kej)t  alive  at  alt 
‘  on  the  democratic  ])rinciple ; — whether,  in  a  w  ord,  the  course 
‘  we  are  running  on,  though  crowded  with  gayety  and  stir,  is  not 
‘  leading  to  the  depression  of  learning,  taste,  and  phiIoso])hy.'’ 

'riie  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  character  of  religious  ])ubli. 
cations,  is  then  adverted  to.  Happily,  in  reference  to  them, 
counteractive  causes  are  always  at  work,  so  that  ‘  the  actual 
‘  ojH'ration  of  the  existing  economy  of  the  literary  world  upon 
‘  religious  books  is  to  be  discerned  in  its  negative,  more  than  in 
‘  its  positive  elfects.  'fliat  is  to  say,  though  our  tlieological  and 
‘  devotional  jniblications  are  not  so  much  vitiated  by  the  inter- 
‘  ference  of  commercial  motives  as  might  have  been  anticipattxl, 
‘  these  causes  act  directly,  in  combination  with  others,  to  dis- 
‘  courage  and  repress  that  higher  order  of  com|>osition  which  the 
‘  Church  now  stands  most  in  need  of,  and  which  the  venders  of 
‘  l>ooks,  w  ith  a  sure  foreknowkHlge  of  their  small  success,  arc  wont 
‘  to  frown  u|K>n.  Works  which  would  slowly  and  surely  lienefit 
‘  the  mass  of  Christians,  through  the  intervention,  and  by  the 
‘  means  of  a  few  hundred  readers,  are  not  produced,  because,  on 
‘  the  existing  system,  they  cannot  be  published,  or,  if  published, 
‘  would  l>e  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd  of  more  specious  candidates 
‘  for  public  favour.’* 

Other  intlucnces  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  the  higher 
class  of  religious  coin)K)sition  arc  pointed  out,  to  which  it  w’ould 
l>e  foreign  from  our  immediate  purjiosc  to  advert.  We  have 
eiteil  the  Author  chiefly  as  a  witness  to  the  fact,  which  it  concerns 
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tlic  friends  of  literature  as  well  as  of  religion,  distinctly  to  appre¬ 
hend,  in  order  to  guide  their  efforts,  and  to  ])reclude  unreasonahle 
disappointment.  'I'he  level  of  the  public  taste  and  intelligence 
has  hi'on,  it  must  he  acknowledgecf,  greatly  raised,  so  that  a 
writer  finds  it  more  easy  than  formerly,  to  put  himself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  understandings  of  the  mass  of  readers.  Hut 
then,  there  is  little  that  rises  above  that  democratic  level  in  the 
world  of  mind.  Nor  must  an  author  any  longer  hmk  for  the 
deference  of  disciples  or  the  patience  of  learners  among  those  who 
deign  to  give  him  a  turn  of  their  attention.  A  mercantile 
equality  has  confounded  all  the  gradations  of  the  literary  nristo- 
crasy ;  and  anonymous  writers  are  the  only  ones  who  can  maintain 
a  shadow  of  authority.  Why  is  this?  Hecause  the  only  spell 
that  either  excites  or  hinds  the  attention  of  the  frivolous,  volatile, 
superficial  spirit  of  the  community,  is  curiosity. 

The  ‘  Cabinet  Library  ’  plan  was  a  happy  thought ;  and  its 
success  has  proved  how  exactly  it  was  adapted  to  act  as  a' stimulus 
upon  the  sluggish  demand.  The  complaint  is,  w  e  believe,  general 
and  loud,  that  scarcely  any  other  sort  of  publication  now  obtains 
a  ready  sale ;  hut  we  are  not  convinced,  that  an  t*qual  portion  of 
solid  information  could  by  any  possibility  have  Ireen  ])ut  into 
circulation  in  any  other  shape.  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that 
the  readers  have  kept  pace  with  the  printers,  or  that  the  monthly 
volume  has  been  always  cut  open  by  every  purchaser.  Still,  we 
arc  disposed  to  think,  that  Dr.  Lardner's  admirably  conducted 
‘  Cyclopjedia,’  and  the  various  libraries  of  humbler  pretensions, 
have  done  much  in  diff'usin^  knowledge,  at  a  juncture  at  which 
there  was  slight  hope  of  its  being  odraneed  by  original  and  in¬ 
dependent  efforts,  'rhey  have  furuished  employment  for  the 
superfluity  of  intellectual  capital,  at  a  time  that  private  literary 
iid ventures  had  little  chance  of  success.  'J'hcy  have  brought  a 
new  article  into  a  dull  market,  when  nothing  old  coidd  tem))t 
purchasers ;  and  if  the  supply  has  not  satiated  the  demand  thus 
created,  it  may  l)c  hoped,  tliat  when  the  fashion  which  sup])ort8 
the  sale  of  these  works  shall  have  passed  away,  the  craving 
appetite  to  which  they  have  ministered  will  remain. 

The  exclusion  of  theological  literature  from  these  Libraries, 
naturally  led  to  several  projects  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  deficiency.  A  well  conceived  series  commenced  under  the 
title  of  the  ‘  Library  of  Religious  Knowledge’,  was  cut  short  at 
its  second  Numl>er  by  the  failure  of  the  publisher  and  projector. 
The  ‘  Vestry  Library’,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  issued  in 
1829,  has  only  reached,  we  believe,  its  fifth,  comprising,  thus 
far,  only  the  select  works  of  Bishop  Hall.  In  the  prosjxTtus,  it 
was  announced,  that  these  were  to  be  followed  by  the  select  works 
of  Baxter.  As  neat  and  cheap  editions  of  their  more  ]H)pular 
writin^Ts,  these  volumes  will  probably  be  acceptable;  but  wc 
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sbould  recommend  the  dropping  of  the  designation,  \  estry  Li- 
hrar)',  as  hy  no  means  ap])ro])riatc.  Of  the  Library  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Knowledge,  wc  shall  only  here  say,  that  we  give  its  pro¬ 
jectors  credit  for  the  ])urest  intentions,  and  that  we  regret  that 
the  ])lan  was  not  better  laid.  Dr.  Dihdiifs  Sunday  Library  is 
merely  a  selection  of  sermons  from  eminent  divines  of  the  (’hureh 
of  I  'ngland  ;  among  whom,  in  haj)py  illustration  of  the  entire 
harnnmv  of  doctrine  which  characterises  her  authorized  instruct¬ 
ors,  Seclter,  Lorteiis,  and  Horne  are  found  ranging  in  with  Hishop 
Maltin',  Sydney  Smitli,  Alison,  and  Dr.  Parr!  "  Some  very  few 
•  of  these  .^Tinons  have  been  taken  from  the  writings  of  divines 
‘  m>t  of  tiie  established  C'hurch';  to  wit,  Robert  HalPs  sermon 
on  Iniidi'lity,  and  two  by  Dr.  (dialmers.  Dr.  Dibdin  seems  not 
to  be  aware  that  Dr.  Lhalmers  is  a  divine  of  the  establi.shed 
Scottish  (’linreh,  ^o  that  his  oflence  against  the  eti(|uette  of  strict 
ortlnuloxy  is  limited  to  the  introduction  of  a  single  sermon  by 
one  eminent  Dissenter,  llis  contident  hope  that  the  selection 
will  be  found  to  c«)ntai]i  a  series  of  Discourses  a])plicablc  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  ol*  men,  is  not  an  unwarrantable  ]>resump- 
tion  ;  since  all  sorts  of  readers  may  find  sermons  adapted  to  their 
liking,  except  those  who  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  a 
largt‘r  infiisicm  of  the  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  ‘  Truth  as 
‘  it  is  in  .lesiis,'  than  Dr.  Dibdin  would  probably  deem  expedient. 
With  a  few  exce]Uions,  however,  the  sermons  are  not  chargcahle 
with  ]>ositive  heterodoxy  ;  and  wc  shall  be  glad  to  think  that  these 
volumes  will  introduce  Sunday  reading  into  ]>olitc  circles,  within 
which  the  vacant  hours  of  the  Sabbath  arc  not  likely  to  he  occu¬ 
pied  with  more  profitable  em]>loyment. 

At  length,  we  have  before  us  the  ])romising  commencement  of 
‘  a  digested  system  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge," 
which  bids  fair  at  once  for  ])opularity  and  j)ermanencc.  Nothing 
could  he  more  judicious  than  the  choice  of  the  subject  for  the 
first  volume,  nor  could  it  easily  have  been  assigned  to  more  Jible 
hands.  As  a  high-churchman,  Profes.sor  Lc  Ihis  has  executed 
his  task  with  creditable  inqiartiality,  as  well  as  consummate  skill, 
lie  ackin»wlcdges,  with  becoming  candour,  his  ‘  great  obligations" 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  ])nying  a  just  compliment  to  the 
indefatigable  labour  bestowed  by  that  ‘  gentleman  *  in  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  examination  of  all  the  extant  writings  of  Wiclif. 


‘  There  M»en»s*,  he  says,  ‘  to  he  no  repository  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  enqiire  which  has  escaped  the  industry  of  IMr.  Vaughan.  In 
some  res|K‘cts,  I  have  accordingly  found  his  w’ork  a  most  invaluable 
guide ;  for  his  diligence  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  date  of  many 
of  \V  ielif’s  |)erformanct's,  with  an  appriKich  to  precision  wdiich  had 
never  In-fore  been  attained  ;  and,  thus,  to  trace  out,  with  greater  suc¬ 
cess  than  any  former  writer,  the  progress  and  development  of  the  He- 
former’s  convictions.  I  have  further  to  declare  mvself  det'ply  indebted 
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to  tiu*  lilK^rality  of  Mr.  Vaiij^lian  ami  his  puhlishors,  for  their  kind 
and  ready  permission  to  print,  from  his  work, the catuh^uo  of  Wiclirs 
writings,  wliich  forms  the  concluding;  chapter  of  this  volume.  It  is 
unquestiouahly  the  most  complete  account  of  his  works  which  has  ever 
yet  lieeu  laid  In'fore  the  public.* 

'Phis  is  just  and  honourable  praise,  such  as  Mr.  Vaughan  must 
he  gratified  to  receive  from  so  competent  a  judge ;  and  he  may 
congratulate  himself  on  having  so  com])letely  rescued  Wiclif's 
character  from  the  misconceptions  which  clouded  it,  that  a  subse¬ 
quent  writer,  entering  into  his  lalwurs,  is  led  to  adopt  his  ]K)r- 
trait  of  the  pp*eat  proto-reformer  as  the  authentic  one.  It  is  no 
dis])aragcment  of  the  ability  shew’n  by  the  ])resent  Biographer,  to 
su])])ose,  that,  hut  for  Mr.  Vaughan's  masterly  analysis  of  the 
opinions  and  character  of  Wiclif,  they  would  have  ap|H*ared  to 
much  less  advantage  in  this  volume.  With  every  dis])osition  to 
do  justice:  to  his  subject,  l^rofessor  Le  Bas  would  scarcely  have 
been  enabled  to  disengage  his  mind  so  successfully  from  the  preju¬ 
dices  which  prevented  even  Milner  from  rightly  appreciating  Wic¬ 
lirs  character,  had  he  not  been  in  possession  of  the  documentary 
evidence  to  which  he  acknowledges  himself  so  deeply  indebted. 
We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  am])le  and  explicit 
manner  in  which  the  merits  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  brought  out  by  his  present  Biographer,  and  ‘  the 
‘  righteous  estimate'  of  his  character  as  it  presents  itself  to  our 
eoncc])tions  ‘  through  the  haze  and  mist  of  ages,'  which  here  re¬ 
ceives  so  authoritative  a  confirmation.  We  must  transcribe  the 
entire  jjassage  in  which  it  is  portrayed. 

*  Fnfortunately,  Wiclif  is  known  to  ns  almost  entirely  by  his  wri¬ 
tings.  Over  all  those'  minute  and  |H.*r8oiml  peculiarities  which  give  to 
any  individual  his  distinct  expression  and  physiognomy,  time  has  drawn 
an  imjienetrable  veil.  To  us  he  appears,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  sort 
of  nneir.bodied  agency.  To  delineate  his  character,  in  the  fullest  and 
most  interesting  sense  of  that  word,  would  l)e  to  write  romance  and  not 
biography.  During  a  ]>ortion  of  his  life,  indi'ed,  he  is  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  public  interests  and  tninsuctions  :  but  of  these  matters, 
our  notices  are  but  ]KH)r  and  scanty ;  and,  if  they  were  more  copious, 
they  would  probably  do  little  more  towards  supplying  us  with  those 
nameless  particulars  to  which  biography  owes  its  most  jwwerful  charm. 
VV'ith  regard  to  the  details  of  his  daily  life, — the  habitual  complexion 
of  his  temper, — the  turn  of  his  conversation, — the  manner  of  his  de- 
portn>ent  among  his  companions, — his  inclinations  or  antipathies, — 
his  friendships  and  his  alienations, — we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
hopeless  ignorance.  The  only  circumstance  recorded  concerning  him, 
that  falls  within  the  description  of  an  anecdote,  is  the  reply  with  which 
he  confounded  the  meddling  and  insidious  Friars,  who  intruded  them¬ 
selves  upon  him  when  they  thought  he  was  alxiut  to  breathe  his  last. 
This  incident  is,  indeed,  most  abundantly  characteristic ;  and  it  makes 
us  bitterly  regret  that  it  stands  alone.  A  few'  more  such  particulars 
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wotild  hnve  boon  quite  invaluablo.  As  it  is,  wo  must  be  satistieil  to 
think  of  him  as  of  a  voice  cryinj;  in  the  wiltlerness,  nml  liftiii};  up, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  n  loud,  incessant,  heart-stirring  tes¬ 
timony  against  abuses  which  for  ages  had  wearied  the  long-sutferiug 
of  Heaven.  Respecting  his  gigantic  successor,  Martin  Lutlicr,  we 
arc  in  ]HMsession  of  all  that  can  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  man.  We  sot*  him  in  connexion  with  the  wise,  and  the 
mighty,  and  “  the  excellent  of  the  earth."  We  behold  him  in  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  sages  anti  divines,  with  princes  and  potentates.  We 
can  trace  him,  ttN>,  through  all  those  bitter  agonies  of  spirit  through 
which  he  struggled  on,  and  on,  till  at  last  he  seized  upon  the  truth 
which  made  him  free  ft»r  ever.  Rut,  to  us,  Wiclif  appears  almost  as 
a  solitary  being.  He  stands  l)eforc  us  in  a  sort  of  grand  and  mys¬ 
terious  hmeliness.  To  groujK?  him,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  other 
men,  would  require  a  very  strong  effort  of  the  imagination.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  we  meditate  on  his  story  with  emotions  of  stdemii  ad¬ 
miration,  but  without  any  turbulent  agitation  of  our  sympathies. 

*  In  this  |K*uury  of  information,  tradition  8te])s  in,  as  it  were,  to 
“  help  ns  with  a  little  help  Various  stories,  it  would  appear,  are 
current  to  this  day  in  the  town  of  Lutterworth,  respecting  its  ancient 
and  renowned  Hector.  Rut  the  only  one  among  them  that  appears 
worthy  of  attention,  is  that  which  represents  him  as  admirable  in  all 
the  functions  of  a  parochial  minister.  A  portion  of  each  morning,  it  is 
said,  was  regularly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  to  the  con¬ 
solation  of  the  afrficted,  and  to  the  discharge  of  every  pious  office,  by 
the  lK*d  of  sickness  and  of  death.  Every  thing  which  is  actually 
known  res|H'ctiug  Wiclif,  combines  to  rentier  this  account  extremely 
credible.  The  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  form  the  incessant 


burden  of  a  ctuisiderable  portitm  of  his  writings.  To  the  faithfulness 
and  assiduity  ith  which  he  discliarged  one  very  essential  ])ortion  of 
thiNte  duties,  the  extant  manuscripts  of  his  pariK’hial  discourses  bear 
ample  and  honourable  testimony.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  which 
can  tempt  the  most  sceptical  caution  to  question  the  report  which  de- 
scrilies  him  as  exemplary  in  every  department  of  his  sacred  steward¬ 
ship.  “  (mhhI  priests",  he  himself  tells  us,  ‘'who  live  well,  in  pi\rity 
«»f  thought,  and  spis'ch,  and  deed,  and  in  giHul  example  to  the  people, 
who  teach  the  law  of  (iml,  up  to  their  knowledge,  and  labour  fast,  day 
and  night,  to  learn  it  Ix'tter,  and  teach  it  openly  and  constantly,  these 
are  very  prophets  of  (iod,  and  holy  angels  of  God,  and  the  spiritual 
lights  of  the  world !  Thus  saith  (iinl,  by  his  prophets,  and  Jesus 
('hrist  in  his  (n>s{H‘I ;  and  saints  declare  it  well  by  authority  and  rea- 
Min.  Think,  then,  ye  priests,  on  this  noble  office,  and  honour  it,  and 


do  it  cheerfully  according  to  your  knowledge  and  your  power ! "  It  is 
surely  delightful  to  Ix'lieye,  tliat  tlie  peojile  of  Lutterworth  had  liefore 
their  eyes,  the  living  and  breathing  form  of  that  holy  benevolence  which 
is  here  |H>rtrayed  with  so  much  admirable  simplicity  and  iH^auty. 

‘.Tlie  prect'ding  narnitive  has  already  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
notions  entertained  liy  Wiclif  relative  to  the  endowments  of  the  church, 
and  the  revenues  of  individual  clergymen.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  somewhat  remarkalde,  that  any  one  who  entertained  such 
principles,  should  neyerthcless  have  held,  without  apparent  scruple. 
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the  chair  of  thi»olt>jry  at  Oxford,  a  ])rel)enclal  stall,  and  a  parochial  rec¬ 
tory.  Ot  the  value  id*  tht^sc  prt'ferincnts,  we  arc  in  no  condition  to 
form  any  satisfactory  estimate  ;  they  must,  however,  in  all  probability, 
have  beiMi  consideraLlc :  at  any  r.ite,  they  must  have  been  far  beyond 
the  measiirc  of  what  was  neeilful  to  supply  the  moderate  necessities  of 
life,  at  a  time  when  the  sacred  othce  doomed  its  professors  to  celilmcy ; 
and,  therefore,  far  beyond  what  his  system  would  seem  to  allot,  as  tne 
legitimate  provision  of  a  ('hristian  minister.  The  truth  is,  that  Wiclif 
seems  to  have  regarded  all  the  endowments  of  the  Church  jis  a  mani¬ 
fest  departure  from  the  original  spirit  of  the  Christian  system.  Had 
he  been  allowed  to  remodel  our  cH^clesiastical  ladicy,  he  would,  pro¬ 
bably,  have  made  the  clergy  dependent  on  the  voluntary  offerings  ot  the 
people.  However,  he  found  a  different  scheme  actually  established ; 
and  he,  doubtless,  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  conform  to  it,  pro¬ 
vided  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  stewardship  were  administered  by  iiiin 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  original  donor.  This  intention,  he 
understood  to  be,  that  the  holder  of  those  funds  should  retain  for  his 
own  use  so  much  as  might  be  required  for  his  own  support,  upon  a 
frugal  and  nuHlemte  scale ;  but  that,  for  every  thing  beyond  his  own 
j)ersonal  wants,  he  should  stand  in  the  place  of  perpetual  almoner  to 
the  founder,  and  jH*rpetual  trustt'C  for  the  poor. 

‘  Now  there  appears  no  reasonable  cause  to  question  that  Wiclif 
acted  faithfully  up  to  this  principle.  His  adversaries  have  never 
breathed  a  syllable  to  the  dis])anigemcnt  of  his  integrity  in  this  jmr- 
ticular.  He  luus  never,  that  I  am  aware,  been  charged,  by  those  who 
most  C(»rdially  hated  him,  with  inconsistency,  for  accepting  or  retain¬ 
ing  his  preferments,  or  with  avarice  and  sciHshness  in  the  dis|>osal  of 
his  emoluments.  And  when  we  combine  this  consideration  with  the 
traditional  accounts  of  him,  which  still  survive  at  Lutterworth,  the 
almost  irresistible  inference  is,  that  he  did  actually  regard  all  his  su- 
perlluities  as  strictly  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  indigence. 

'  With  regard  to  the  private  life  and  |)er8onal  habits  of  Wiclif,  it 
has  never  been  denied  by  his  adversaries,  that,  in  these  respects,  he 
was  altogether  above  im|>eachment  or  suspicion.  But  it  requires  no 
inconsiderable  exercise  of  patience,  to  observe  the  spirit  which  seems 
to  have  presided  over  the  representations  given  of  him  by  some  whom 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  among  his  friends.  By  these,  he  is 
pictured  to  us  rather  in  the  light  of  an  unquiet  political  a^tator, 
than  of  a  devout  and  spiritual  servant  of  Christ  •.  The  foundation  for 
this  charge,  it  is  beyond  my  capacity  to  discover.  It  is  true,  that  his 
great  reputation  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  him  as  the  fittest 
jierson  to  vindicate  his  country  from  the  ignominy  and  the  oppression 
of  the  Papal  tribute ; — that  the  same  cause  despatched  him  among 
other  illustrious  men,  as  the  representative  of  her  ecclesiastical  interests 
in  the  embassy  to  Bruges and,  lastly,  that  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  resorted  to  the  sanction  of  his  judgement,  when  they  resolved,  that 
the  very  marrow  of  the  realm  should  no  longer  lie  draineif  out,  to  pamper 
the  greediness  and  ambition  of  a  foreign  court.  Services  like  these 
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would  Herein  !<►  demand  of  Kiiulisliineii  no  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  gratitude  and  reverence ;  and  that  eye  must,  indeed,  he  keen  to 
pry  into  abuses,**  which  can  discover  in  the  jH*rformance  of  such  ser¬ 
vices,  any  grievous  departure  from  the  *  sacredness  of  the  spiritual 
functions.  An  English  ecclesiastic,  of  distinguished  sagacity  and  eru¬ 
dition,  was  employed  t<»  defend  the  Church  and  State  (»f  England 
against  the  rapacity  of  aliens  ;  and  this  too,  in  un  ai^o,  when  the  talents 
and  nccomplishmeiits  of  Churchmen  were  constantly  in  requisition  for 
all  the  most  arduous  responsibilities  of  secular  otlice.  This  is  the 
whole  truth  and  substance  of  the  case.  If,  indeed,  it  could  he  shewn, 
that  the  days  and  nights  of  Wiclif  had  been  wholly,  or  chieHy,  con- 
Kumed  in  occupations  and  engagements  of  this  description, — and  that 
his  {H)wers  were  thus  diverted  from  the  ]>eculiar  channel  in  which  the 
main  current  of  a  Churchman’s  exertions  ought  indisputably  to  flow,— 
there  might  be  some  pretence  for  this  invidious  exhibition  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Hut  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  occurrences  in  (juestioii  were  lu^- 
thing  more  than  short  episodes  in  his  life.  We  have  only  to  look  into 
his  writings,  or  even  into  a  catalogue  of  his  writings,  to  see  how  small 
a  ))orti(»n  of  his  time  tm  earth  wivs  absorl>ed  by  matters  in  which  ]Mdi- 
tics  hud  the  slightest  concern.  And  the  more  rigorously  th(Kse  writings 
are  scrutinized,  tlie  more  clearly  will  it  apjnnir,  that  no  confessor  was 
ever  animated  by  a  more  disinterested,  unworldly,  and  devotional 
spirit,  than  the  man  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  John  of  (launl, 
and  the  coutidence  of  the  British  Parliament  *. 

‘  The  imjierfect  justice  hitherto  rendereil  to  the  memory  of  ^\’iclif,  as 
a  man  of  deep  religious  atlections,  may,  in  part,  lie  the  natural  effect 
of  that  peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  his  character  as  the  an¬ 
tagonist  of  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  We  have  lieen  accustomed  to  regard 
him,  chiefly,  as  the  scourge  of  impasture, — the  jHuidcrous  hammer 
that  smote  upon  the  brazen  idolatry  of  his  age ;  and  our  thoughts  have 
thus  lam  too  much  withdrawn  from  the  work  which  was  constantly 
going  forward  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  spirit.  A  more  just  and 
patient  consideration  of  his  writings  will  shew  us,  that  the  demolition 
of  error  and  of  fniud  was  not  more  constantly  present  to  his  mind, 
than  the  building  up  of  holy  principles  and  affections.  These  two 
objects  are,  for  the  mast  part,  closely  interw’oveii  w  ith  each  other  ; 
and  this  it  is,  together  with  his  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  wdiich 
gave  his  writings  their  w'ide  and  powerful  iiiHuence.*  •,  pp.  294 — 391. 

Ill  noticing  the  iinmediatc  ])rcdcces8ors  of  Wiclif,  Professor 
Lc  Has  does  justice  to  the  two  illustrious  names  of*  Hradwardinc 
and  Fitzralpb.  ‘  The  latter  \  he  remarks,  ‘  waS  an  object  of  the 
*  deepest  veneration  with  our  Reformer.'  It  is  next  to  im|>ossihle 

•  *  The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  the  introduction  of  passages  from 
the  works  of  Wiclif  in  supj>ort  of  this  assertion.  They,  iiowever,  who 
may  1h'  desirous  of  satisfying  themsedves  upiii  this  point,  have  only  to 
jH’ruse  the  more  diffuse  vtduines  of  Mr.  \’^aughan,  whose'  lalairious  ex- 
aminatuui  of  the  whole  of  Wiclif 's  w’ritings,  Isith  printed  and  in  MS., 
has  eiuibled  him,  in  this  particular,  irresistibly  to  vindicate  his  me¬ 
mory.* 
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that  the  former  also,  who  was  divinity-professor  at  Oxford  not 
long  before  Wiclif  entered  upon  his  studies  there,  should  not 
have  exerted  a  most  jmwerful  influenee  in  the  formation  of  his 
character  and  writings ;  and  he  has  been  represented  as  Wiclif 's 
spiritual  father.  Mr.  Le  Has  thus  speaks  of  him: 

‘  Well  would  it  have  l)een  for  the  Christian  world,  if  all  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Augustine  had  imhil)ed  from  his  writings  a  temp«'r  ns  meek 
and  humble  as  that  of  Hradwardine  !  A  predestinarian  in  theory,  he 
undoubtedly  was.  But  what  was  the  pnictical  eHicacy  of  this  ingre¬ 
dient  in  his  divinity  ?  We  may  read  the  answ'er  to  this  question  in 
the  following  w'orils :  “  Why  tio  we  fear  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
]>redestinati(»n  of  saints,  and  of  the  genuine  grace  of  (iml  ?  Is  there 
any  cause  to  dread,  lest  man  should  he  induced  to  despair  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  when  his  hope  is  demonstrated  to  he  founded  on  (ukI  alone  ? 
Is  there  not  much  stronger  reason  for  him  to  despair,  if,  in  j)ride  and 
unbelief,  he  founds  his  hope  of  salvation  on  himself.^’*  >Vhatevcr 
may  he  the  merits  of  the  predestinarian  doctrine,  as  tried  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  phihksophy,  or  hy  the  language  of  Scripture,  one  thing, 
at  least,  is  certain, — that  the  (."hurch  might  regard  it  with  comparative 
tranquillity,  if  its  fruits  had  ahvays  Ikhmi  as  mildly  flavoured  as  those 
which  it  prothiced  in  the  good  and  honest  heart  of  this  holy  man  ! 
Uncharitable  austerity  and  spiritual  arropince  arc  the  plants  which 
arc  apt  to  thrive  in  the  soil  of  what  is  now'  called  ('alvinism.  But 
this  w'as  a  growth  w  hich  could  not  live  in  the  smil  of  such  a  being  as 
Bradwardine.  As  an  adversary  (»f  IVlagius,  he  denounced  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  ;  Imt  it  is  obvious,  after  all,  that  his  warfare,  in 
reality,  is  not  against  the  ]>erfect  free  agency,  but  against  the  sclf- 
sutHciency  of  man.*  pp  7* 

This  passage,  which  we  supimse  w’c  must  receive  ns  a  con¬ 
cession  from  a  ?^ow-Calvinist,  lK*ars  the  stamp  of  most  amiable 
candour.  Yet,  is  it  ])ossible  that  Professor  Lc  Bas  can  be  so 
little  acquainted  with  ‘  what  is  now  called  Calvinism  ",  as  not  to 
know  that  he  has  most  truly  descril)c‘d  it,  when  he  says  of  Brad- 
wardine's  theology,  tliat  it  wars  not  against  the  free  agency,  but 
against  the  self-sufKciency  of  man  ?  We  would  willingly  l)elieve 
of  Professor  Le  Bas,  that,  as  Whitheld  is  re|>orted  to  have  re¬ 
marked  of  La  Flcchicre,  ‘  he  is  a  ('alvinist,  and  does  not  know 
it.’  He  must  be,  in  some  sense,  a  believer  in  predestination,  as 
having  subscribed  to  the  xviith  Article.  A  few  other  indications 
of  obscure  theological  notions  have  surprised  us:  for  instance,  the 
nice  and  im])alpable  distinction  intimated  at  p.  l\3y  l)etween  irtV- 
uesnea  of  the  truth  and  authorities  for  it.  We  had  supposed, 
that  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  witness  could  be  claimed 
by  any  church  ;  and  that  the  only  decisive  authority  recognized 
by  Protestants,  was  the  Bible.  We  had  imagined  too,  that  ‘  the 
‘  sanctity  of  a]K)8tolical  succesMon  ’  was  conveyed  by  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  apostolic  doctrine^  not  by  ecclesiastical  ‘  genealogies 
‘  which  minister  questions  \  or  by  ‘  sacerdotal  rank  ’, — an  ex- 
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prcssion  essentially  anti-l’liristian.  Hut  tlicse  arc  high  matters, 
which  we  cannot  now  enter  into  ;  and  wc  must  take  our  leave  of 
this  volume,  with  cordially  recommending  it  to  all  those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  Mr.  Vaughan's  Memoirs  are  inaccessible,  or 
who,  )K)hsessing  them,  wish  to  have  the  hiograjdiical  matter  lucidly 
compressed  in  an  unbroken  narrative,  very  vigorously  and  lH*au- 
tifully  written. 

Ily  the  way,  why  did  not  the  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Know¬ 
ledge  folk  start  with  such  a  volume  as  this  from  the  jk'U  of  Mr. 
Vaughan  himself,  who  would  not  have  objected,  ])robal)ly,  to 
abridge  his  own  work  for  such  a  purpose  ?  And  why  did  they 
commit  the  indiscretion  of  beginning  the  publication  of  their  little 
numbers,  before  they  had  digested  their  scheme,  and  secured  their 
w  riters,  and  ])reparcd  some  half  dozen  stirring  volumes,  accredited 
by  names  of  weight,  to  start  with  ?  'Fhesc  questions  will  occur 
as  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  j)rospectus  of  this  ‘  Theological 
‘  Library.'  "J'he  second  volume,  which  has  already  a])pearcd,  lias 
for  its  subject  “  'Fhe  Consistency  of  the  whole  Scheme  of  Reve¬ 
lation  with  itself  and  with  Human  Iteason,"  by  P.  N.  Sliiittle- 
worth,  'Po  this,  we  design  to  devote  a  separate  article  in  a 

future  Number.  Ammig  the  other  volumes  announced,  are,  a 
Life  of  Luther,  by  Mr.  Rose,  co-editor  with  Archdeacon  Lyall 
of  the  whole  series;  a  History  of  the  Inquisition,  by  the  llev. 
Rlanco  White;  ‘ 'I'he  Later  Days  of  the  Jewish  Polity,'  by 
Thomas  Mitchell,  E.sq.  M.A. ;  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion 
in  France,  by  Edward  Smedley,  M.A. ;  a  Life  of  Grotius  by 
James  Nichols,  E.S.A.;  and  Illustrations  of  Eastern  Manners, 


&c.,  by  Professor  Lee.  All  these,  we  must  say,  are  well  chosen 
subjects  and  attractive  names.  Had  A.  J.  V^alpy  hit  upon  such 
a  scheme  as  this,  it  would  have  realized  his  ‘  Epitome  of  Litera- 
‘  ture'  in  a  much  InUter  shape,  and  ])roved,  we  imagine,  a  better 
speculation,  in  the  end,  than  the  mere  reprint  of  ‘  divines.'  All 
that  we  have  to  regret  is,  that  this  Theological  Library  promises 
to  lie  so  little  ol’  a  library  of  theology.  Highly  respectable, 
indeed,  as  are  the  names  of  the  Editors  and  those  of  the  Authors 
associated  in  this  laudable  undertaking,  they  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  ceruin  school,  yclept  High-church,  of  whiclvthe  divinity  is 
proverbially  misty,  cold,  and  meagre. 

In  a  ‘Christian's  Family  Library,'  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Rickersteth,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  more  evangelical 
theology  ;  and  a  Life  of  Luther  from  the  pen  of  the  Continuator 
of  Milner,  might  he  expected  to  vie  in  popularity  with  Le  Ras's 
Life  of  the  great  English  Reformer.  Rut  the  Publishers  seem 
not  to  have  iH'en  well  advised  in  the  plan  they  have  announced. 
A  ‘  library  '  of  mere  reprints,  is  but  a  printer's  job,  an  advertising 
title,  a  stale  expedient  for  reviving  old  publications.  AVhat 
purpose  can  be  answered  by  announcing  new  (xlitions  of  popular 
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works  already  in  circulation  ?  Who  wants  another  new  edition 
of  llishop  llalPs  Contemplations?  In  point  of  selection,  more¬ 
over,  we  cannot  hut  deem  the  list  of  works  announced  as  0}>cn  to 
exception.  At  the  head  of  it  stands  a  new  edition  of  Pay  son’s 
Life,  a  work  which  never  ought  to  have  l)een  reprintcHl  in  this 
country  without  excisions  and  judicious  corrcxrtions,  and  the 
selection  of  which  from  the  coj)ious  treasures  of  evangelical 
biography,  would  reflect  little  credit  on  the  judgement  of  an 
editor.  We  speak  frankly :  the  publishers  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
consider  their  ])lan,  and  take  advice. 

We  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  Antholo^ia 
Sacra j  as  being,  if  not  a  theological  library  of  itself,  a  very  good 
apology  or  succedaueum  for  one.  The  work  owed  its  commence¬ 
ment,  we  are  told,  to  an  idea  which  struck  ouq  of  the  Editors 
during  a  long  residence  in  India. 

‘  It  occurred  to  him,  that  in  that  country,  where  neither  Christian 
siK:icty,  extensive  libraries,  nor  experienced  ministers  can  be  frequently 
expected,  a  \vork  iinlH)dying  in  one  volume  the  views  and  feelings  of 
eminent  divines  on  the  most  important  points  of  faith  and  practice, 
might  he  found  exceedingly  interesting,  and  indet^d,  by  the  blessing  of 
(lod,  extensively  useful,  further  reflection,  together  with  the  encou¬ 
ragement  he  has  derived  from  the  concurrent  opinion  of  many  highly 
esteemed  friends  in  England,  have  induced  him  to  hope  that,  in  this 
country  also,  a  w’ork  of  this  nature  may  prove  acceptable.* 

Of  this  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  plan  of  the 
work.  It  is  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  Doctrinal,  Practical,  Ex- 
j)erimcntal.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  sections  as  under. 

‘I.  §.  1.  Revelation.  2.  Of  God.  3.  Of  God  the  Son.  4.  Of 

(iod  the  Holy  Ghost.  5.  Tlie  Trinity.  ().  On  Man.  7*  The  Law 
and  the  Gospel.  H.  On  Regeneration  and  C'onversion.  U.  On  the  Sa¬ 
craments.  10.  On  Baptism.  11.  On  the  Lord’s  Supper.  12.  On 
the  Sabbath.  l!k  On  Justiheation  by  Faith  only.  14.  On  Adoption. 
15.  On  Sanctification.  1(>.  On  the  Future  State. 

‘II.  §.  1.  Specious  and  deceptive  View's  of  Religion.  2.  What 
genuine  Religion  is.  3.  On  Holiness.  4.  On  the  Christian  Character. 
5.  On  the  World.  C.  Nature  and  effect  of  Sin,  with  its  Remedy.  7- 
On  Self-righteousness  a!id  Self-dependence.  8.  On  Repentance.  9. 
Wherein  true  Know’ledge  consists.  10.  On  Prayer.  11.  On  Christ¬ 
ian  Duties. 

‘III.  §.  1.  Some  considerations  suited  to  the  various  cases  of  Dis¬ 
couragement.  2.  On  Faith.  .3.  Cautions  and  Instructions  to  the 
Chri.stian.  4.  The  Christian  Warfare.  5.  On  Affliction.  6.  The 
Privileges  of  the  Christian.* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  writers  from 
whom  these  extracts  are  selected :  the  names  of  a  few  leading 
ones  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  which  has  guided  the 
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Editor.  Among  them  we  find,  ArehhiHhop  Leighton,  Hooker, 
Harrow,  Dr.  Owen,  Hishop  Hutler,  Howe,  ('harnock,  HateF, 
Archhinhop  Usher,  Itishops  Jewel,  Hooper,  Hall,  Hopkins, 
Jeremy  I'aylor,  Sanderson,  and  Ileynolds,  John  Hradford,  (\*il- 
vin.  He/a,  Luther,  Witsius,  Flavel,  (Wirnall,  ]\faelaurin,  Traill, 
Adam,  Watts,  Doddridge,  HolKTt  Hall,  Htmth,  Dwight,  Hridge, 
Wardlaw,  1 1  ervey,  (’eeil,  Lrskine,  Romaine,  Newton,  &c.  Such 
a  8  lection  will  Ik?  its  own  recommendation  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  realize  the  design  of*  the  Editors  hy  its  extensive  use¬ 
ful  ness. 

Still,  these  various  libraries  of  religious  knowledge  must  he 
considered  ais  expedients  In'tter  adapted  to  diffuse,  than  to  advance 
‘  sacred  science";  as  fitted  to  ])lease  and  benefit  religious  readers, 
rather  than  to  command  the  attention,  and  to  meet  the  moral 
wants  of  the  large  proportion  to  whom  theology  is  distasteful  and 
religion  itself  an  enigma.  With  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
sceptic,  the  high-church  theologian  has  little  chance  of  success, 
beyond  that  of  compelling  his  recognition  of  the  historic  evidence 
of  C’hristianity.  As  regards  the  substance  of  religion,  his  own 
views  are  too  obscure,  dubious,  and  per])lexed  to  allow  of  his  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  truth  ill  its  genuine  simplicity  and  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evangelical  theologian,  identifying  his  more 
Scriptural  views  with  a  technical  phraseology  which  imparts  as 
much  obscurity  to  his  expressions  as  clouds  the  doctrines  of  the 
other,  fails,  for  a  different  reason,  of  conveying  the  adequate  re¬ 
presentation  <)f  the  truth  to  those  who  have  not  l>cen  trained  in 
the  same  school.  Hut  w  hat  are  we  doing,  if  religious  know  ledge 
is  not  ftircing  for  itself  new  channels,  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
new  circumstances  of  society ; — if  it  is  not  throwing  off,  with  all 
other  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  dead  and  woni  out  forms  of  truth, 
and  clothing  itself  with  purer  colours,  and  putting  forth  a  new 
energy; — if  it  is  not  Mubdaiag  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  to 
itself,  ]H*rmeating  our  literature,  rather  than  maintaining  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  an  incongruous  and  immiscible  element,  and  vindi¬ 
cating  the  claims  of  theology — too  long  the  mere  pastime  of  di¬ 
vines— to  the  character  of  the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  most 
sacred  of  sciences  ? 


Art.  VI.  Calabria^  iliiriiig  a  Military  Residence  of  Three  Yi‘ar8  ;  in 
a  Series  of  1^‘tters,  hy  a  Geiieml  Officer  of  the  French  Army* 
From  the  original  ^I»S.  Small  Hvo.  pp.  xvi.  JtX).  Price  10.f.  fid. 
I«ondon.  1832. 

‘  T  T  is  a  curious  circumstance",  remarks  Dr.  !M‘Crie,  ‘  that  the 
‘  first  gleam  of  light  at  the  revival  of  letters,  shone  on  that 
‘  remote  s|K)t  of  Italy  where  the  Vaudois  had  found  an  asylum "•. 

•  M ‘010*5  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  1. 
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'Flint  K|xu  was  C'alabria.  IVtrarch  first  ac(|uiri'cl  a  knowledge  of 
tlic  (trcek  tongue  from  llarlnain,  a  ("alalirian  monk  ;  and  when 
the  Heformation  dawned  on  Italy,  the  Waldensian  colony,  founded 
hy  emigrants  from  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  increased  hy  fugitives 
from  Piedmont  and  France,  where  a  fierce  |HT8ecution  raged 
against  those  early  Protestants,  still  continued  to  flourish.  At 
length,  ‘  after  suhsisting  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  was  hasely 
‘  and  harharously  exterminated.'  The  germ  of  C'hristian  civilis¬ 
ation  was  thus  destroyed,  which  might  have  converteil  the  Ca¬ 
labrian  wilds  into  the  abodes  of  peaceful  industry  and  independ¬ 
ence.  What  is  Calabria  now  ?  According  to  the  present  Writer, 

‘  a  Paradise  abandoned  to  demons ', — the  aliode  of  a  barbarous 
and  dejiressed  peasantry,  still  groaning  under  the  feudal  yoke, 
and  the  haunt  of  the  most  desperate  and  ferocious  brigands  that 
ever  infested  society.  The  only  exception  seems  to  Ik*  afforded 
hy  the  descendants  of  Albanian  settlera,  vho,  like  the  Waldensian 
emigrants,  sought  in  these  mountains  an  asylum  from  tyranny. 
In  the  fifteenth  centur)  ,  a  great  numlicr  of  (ireck  families,  fleeing 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  after  the  deatli 
of  Scanderlieg,  1  Vi  nee  of  Albania,  took  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  principally  in  Calabria,  where  the  Government  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  settle,  hy  grants  of  forest  land. 

‘  The  descendants  of  these  refugees  have  preserved  to  this  day  the 
manners,  language,  and  religion  of  their  country,  os  also  their  original 
costume,  which  pnHliices  a  remarkably  agreejihle  effect  hy  its  richness 
and  elegance.  They  arc  industrious,  hospitable,  and  fur  from  being 
addicted  to  brigandage.  They  know  how  to  make  themselves  re¬ 
spected  by  the  ferocious  hordes  that  surround  them,  and  against  whom 
they  arc  alw’ays  on  their  guard.  The  harmony  and  peace  which  pre¬ 
vail  among  them,  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  country  in  which  they 
have  found  an  asylum.*  p.  151. 

We  arc  not  informed  whether  the  canton  of  Uogliano  (near 
C'oscnza)  is  ])eopled  by  these  Albanian  Greeks,  wiiicli  is  thus 
descrilicd : 


*  The  environs  of  Rogliano  arc  splendidly  lieautiful  at  this  season. 
The  land  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  top  of  that  vast  platform, 
the  Sylu,  presents  on  all  sides  a  magnificent  view.  The  inountaiiis, 
arrayed  in  verdure  of  different  tints,  exhibit  numberless  villages  and 
country  seats,  w'hich  give  a  most  animated  appearance  to  this  fine 
region.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  country  a  canUm  better 
peopled,  more  fertile,  and  better  cultivated,  than  this.  It  forms  a 
happy  exception  to  the  rest  of  Calabria.'  p.  li>5. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  supplied.  Of  the 
general  a8|>cct  and  condition  of  these  provinces,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description : 

*  Nature  has  done  every  thing  for  this  country ;  but  the  vices  of  the 
government  have  marred  its  prosiierity  for  many  ages.  The  condition 
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uf  the  |KMsant:i  la  inu^t  wretched:  |)ro|K‘i‘ty  is  cxtrentcly  diKpro|)or- 
tioiied,  there  being  in  ('ahihria  very  few  }>ersuns  of  moderate  incomes. 
Small  proprietors  are  very  nirely  to  he  met  with,  and  in  no  country  is 
there  a  more  sudden  transition  from  dire  indigence  to  supembundant 
wealth.  The  consequence  is,  that  total  want  of  emulation  which  is 
everywhere  to  Ihj  observed.  The  climate  and  the  soil  do  im»re  than 
half  the  work,  and  the  hand  of  man  defeats  the  execution  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Thus  it  happens,  that  protluctions  of  every  kind  are  at  this 
day,  in  Calabria,  only  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  Nature  without  any  aid 
from  art. 

‘  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cities,  and  some  towns  that  are  re¬ 
gularly  built,  all  the  other  frequented  places  present  the  most  miser¬ 
able  and  disgusting  appearance.  The  whole  interior  of  their  houses  is 
a  mass  of  revolting  tilth.  The  pigs  live  familiarly  with  the  inmates, 
and  it  often  hap|HMis  that  infants  in  the  cradle  are  devoured  by  them. 
These  animals  are  of  a  particular  species,  and  quite  black  :  they  are  so 
numerous,  that  they  obstruct  all  the  streets  and  the  approach  to  every 
liouse. 

‘  W  hen  we  consider  that  ancient  (ireece  has  l)een,  of  all  countries  in 
the  univerM*,  the  bt*st  peopled,  the  most  civilized,  and  the  best  cul¬ 
tivated,  it  is  inip<»ssible,  in  the  j)resent  day,  not  to  deplore  the  lot  of  so 
tine  a  ctmntry  as  this,  condemned  forages  to  see  itself  j)erishing  through 
tMich  succtH-'ding  year,  and  becoming  the  ahtnle  of  misery  and  pestilence. 
The  rivers  desolate  the  lands  on  which  they  border,  and  leaving  in 
their  course  a  noxious  de)H)sition  of  mud,  infect  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  H4>  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  abandon  their  ancient 

iNtssessions.  Earthquakes  have  also  caused  many  melancholy  changes. 
■Cvery  thing  bears  testimony  to  the  cruel  mvages  occasioned  by  that  of 
17113.  This  frightful  catastrophe,  which  has  altered  the  as|)ect  of 
these  countries  in  an  inconceivable  manner,  \\*as  first  announced  by  the 
most  appalling  indications.  (Mose,  compact,  and  immoveable  mists 
swmed  t»»  hang  heavily  over  the  earth :  in  some  places,  the  atmosphere 
ap|)eared  red-hot,  st»  that  it  was  every  moment  expected  it  would  burst 
out  in  flumes :  the  water  of  the  rivers  assumed  an  ashy  and  turbid  co¬ 
lour,  while  a  suffocating  stench  c»f  sulphur  diffused  itself  around.  The 
viident  sluK'ks  wdiich  were  repeated  at  several  intervals  from  the  »5th  of 
February  to  the  21 1th  of  May,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  further  Calabria.  The  number  of  inhabitants  who  w’ere  crushed 
umler  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  or  who  perished  on  the  strands  of 
Scylla,  was  estimated  at  almut  r>0,(KK).  Tlie  rivers,  arrested  in  their 
ctairse  by  the  fall  of  mountains,  In^came  so  many  infected  lakes,  cor¬ 
rupting  the  air  in  all  directions.  Houses,  trees,  and  large  fields  were 
hurrieu  down  together  to  the  iHittom  of  deep  glens,  without  being  se- 
|iaruted  by  the  shock  ; — in  short,  all  the  extraordinary  calamities  and 
changes  which  can  Ik?  effected  by  earthquakes,  were  lK?held  at  this  de¬ 
plorable  |M?riiHl,  under  the  various  forms  ivhich  characterised  them. 

‘  After  such  convulsions  of  nature,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
that  C'alabria  retains  but  few  monuments  which  attest  its  grandeur 
and  opulence  as  a  colony  founded  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  splendid 
and  luxurious  Sybaris  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Crotonians,  who 
turned  the  course  of  two  rivers  upon  the  site  which  this  superb  city 
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tKrcupiwI.  Tlie  celebrntetl  Crutona,  ravajfc<l  and  nisod  in  its  turn,  in 
at  this  day  nothing  l)ottor  than  a  sorry  little  hamlet,  presi'rvlng  in  its 
vicinity,  as  the  only  memorial  of  its  ancient  gnindeur,  a  single  column 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia.  (leracc,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Locn,  has  some  remains  which  shew  how  vast  must  have  been 
the  extent  of  a  republic  that  was  successively  pillaged  by  every  people 
it  hastened  to  receive.  But  if  the  remains  of  antiquity  spread  over 
this  classic  land  could  have  miraculously  esca|)ed  the  destroying  hand 
of  time,  and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  they  must  still  have  jierished 
through  the  ignorance  and  barlairism  of  the  Calabrians.'  pp.  134 — 9. 

So  complete  has  been  the  destruction  of  Syhnris,  that  not  a 
trace  of  that  magnificent  and  voluptuous  capital  is  now  remain¬ 
ing  ;  so  that,  despite  of  the  historical  certainty  of  its  site,  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  we  are  told,  its  existence  in  such  a  place  might 
appear  a  physical  impossibility.  The  tyfo  rivers  {Sybaris^  now 
the  Cocillo,  and  Chrafk)  which  at  once  ornamented  and  fertilized 
the  plain,  have  transformed  it  into  a  foul  marsh,  which,  during 
the  hot  weather,  exhales  the  most  pestilential  vapours.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is,  however,  most  beautiful,  and  that  part  of 
the  land  which  is  not  inundated,  produces  grain  in  abundance ; 
while  a  vast  extent  of  pasture-land  is  covered,  during  the  winter, 
with  herds  and  fiocks.  The  whole  region  is  divided  between  the 
Dukes  of  Cassano  and  Corigliano. 

Calabria  is  not  so  completely  a  terra  incognita  as  the  Trans¬ 
lator  of  these  Letters  imagines  ;  nor  is  he  warranted  in  affirming, 
that  they  contain  the  only  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the 
country  ‘  now  extant.’  To  say  nothing  of  works  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Craven’s  “Tour  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Naples,”  published  in  18^1  *,  contains  a  much 
fuller  description  of  the  two  Calabrias,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
slight,  though  pleasing  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  jiresent 
Writer.  The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  consists  in  its  afford¬ 
ing  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  (1008), 
and  supplying  incidental  illustrations  of  the  condition  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ]>eople.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  Author  entered  the  country  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  possible,  as  attached  to  a  foreign  army  detested  by  the 
inhabiunts,  both  as  invaders  and  as  French.  The  Writer  apo¬ 
logizes  for  the  ‘  violent  measure  ’  of  establishing  military  commis¬ 
sions  in  all  the  towns  of  Calabria,  by  urging,  that  it  was  ‘judged 
‘  necessary,  to  put  down  that  spirit  of  brigandage  which,  being 
‘  supported  by  the  English,  and  encouraged  by  the  greater  part 
‘  of  the  inhabitants,  caused,  day  after  day,  considerable  loss  to 
‘  the  French,  and,  if  not  suppressed,  must  have  ended  by  pro- 

♦  See  Eclectic  Review,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  .385. 
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‘  clucii))^  a  fresh  insurrection.'*  Tliis  is  a  uaire  way  of  expressing, 
or  ratlier  disguising  tlic  fact,  that  a  successful  guerilla  warfare 
was  maintained  hy  the  (!alahrian  mountaineers  against  tlie  French 
army  ;  that  the  English  were  regarded  as  allies,  w’hilc  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  stronj;  French  force,  and  the  most  atrocious  severities 
practised  hy  the  military  commissions,  alone  prevented  a  general 
‘  insurrection'  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  the  nature  of  the  strong 
measures  to  which  the  French  ‘  (iovernment '  had  recourse,  here 
is  a  cliaracteristic  specimen. 

‘  Another  expedient,  which  totally  failed  in  producing  the  gCMnl 
effects  that  were  expected  to  result  from  it,  was  the  organization  of  a 
I’ivic  (fuard,  in  which  the  othcers  were  composed  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  soil, — persons  naturally  interested  in  preserving  the 
public  |H'ace,  and  in  protecting  their  possessions  from  the  attacks  of 
the  brigands,  w’ho  committed  such  freejuent  devastations  upon  them. 
It  was  thought,  that  they  might  very  effectually  serve  to  maintain 
order  while  acting  in  ciaicert  witli  the  French  troops.  The  .selection 
of  the  men  w'ho  were  to  form  the  sevenil  companies,  was  left  to  the 
fnn*  discretion  of  the  officers.  Afterwards,  by  a  general  order,  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  posted  uj)  through  every  part  of  the  country,  the  use  of 
arms  was  forbidden,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  all  those  who 
had  not  enndled  their  names  under  the  authority  of  the  C'ivic  (hiard. 
The  I’alabrians,  being  in  general  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  now 
made  the  strongest  professions  of  attachment  to  the  (iovernment,  ear¬ 
nestly  soliciting  at  the  same  time  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
form  part  of  this  force.  The  number,  however,  being  exceedingly  li¬ 
mited  in  each  commune,  a  violent  degree  of  rivalry  and  contention 
an»s4*  among  the  jiarties,  and  the  greatest  di.sorders  ensued.  On  the 
one  side  were  witnessed  arrogance,  vexations  annoyance,  and  abuse  of 
|)ower,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  per.sonal  enemies  by  charging 
them  with  crimes  that  were  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Mi¬ 
litary  Commission  ;  on  the  other  side,  vengeance,  and  a  junction  with 
brigands  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  denouncing  parties. 

*  This  conflict  of  sm»  many  vile  passions,  this  inextricable  labyrinth 
of  (Hlions  intrigues  and  dark  plot.s,  renders  the  office  of  the  judges  of 
the  Military  Commission  equally  ]minful  and  embarrassing.  The 
prisons  of  ('osenza  were  crowded  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  epidemic 
iiroke  out,  which  threatened  to  spread  all  over  the  city,  and  it  was 
therefore  thouglit  advisable  to  diminish  the  nunil>er  of  inmates,  by  re¬ 
leasing  a  considerable  iMnly  of  persons ;  who,  on  account  of  their  ten¬ 
der  agt»,  appeared  to  desi'rve  some  indulgence.  A  similar  measure 
In'ing  ado^ited  throughout  all  the  pri.sons  of  Calabria,  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is.sued  forth,  who  were  conducted  to  Naples  in  chains,  like 
many  gidley-slaves,  and  escorted  by  French  troops.  These  young 

{Hsiple,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  l)een  prow’ling  aliout  with  the 
irigniids,  are  disjH'rsed  through  some  newly-raised  Neapolitan  regi¬ 
ments,  from  which  they  will  most  assuredly  seek  the  very  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  desert,  and  return  armed  and  tKjuipjwd  to  their  former  course 
of  li^e.*  pp.  4fl — 41). 
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Of  course,  what  a  writer  thus  circumstanceil,  alleo^s  respecting 
the  character  of  the  iuhahitauts,  must  l>e  received  with  caution 
and  allowance.  A  French  soldier  ought  not  to  have  been  quite 
so  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  brigandage,  'rhe  scene  of  the  liat- 
tic  of  Maida,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  St.  Eufemia,  calls  forth 
the  following  remarks. 

*  I  have  contemplated,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  the  memomhle 
scene  of  the  battle  of  St.  Kuphemia :  I  say  memorable,  for  it  is  much 
talked  of  in  this  ctmntry  ;  and  judging  from  the  localities,  I  should 
consider  it  w'ould  have  Ix^en  much  lietter  t<»  have  trusted  to  the  malign 
iiiHuence  of  the  climate  in  the  month  of  July,  which  could  not  fail  to 
destroy  the  English  army. 

‘  At  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Nicastro,  stands  the  miserable  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Kuphemia,  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  city,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  biiy.  It  was  once  considerable,  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  KkWI  by  a  frightful  earthquake,  which  converted  the  fine 
country  round  it  into  one  vast  and  fetid  lake. 

‘  Never  am  I  destined  to  have  done  with  that  eternal  plague  of  Ca¬ 
labria —brigandage.  The  forest  of  St.  Kuphemia  is  genenilly  known 
as  the  haunt  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  bandit  chiefs.  It  was 
from  this  point  chiefiy  that  intelligence  was  received  of  the  English 
being  in  (Xirrcsjiondence  with  the  numerous  bands  spread  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  two  provinces.  The  facility  of  debarkation  has  doubtless 
induced  them  to  give  a  preference  to  this  sjwt,  bordering,  as  it  does, 
on  a  high  and  wcHsly  mountain,  the  passes  through  which  can  secure 
them  access  to  those  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  forest,  ex¬ 
tremely  thick,  and  with  a  swampy  soil,  is  a  mysterious  labyrinth,  of 
W'hich  none  but  the  brigands  can  discover  the  clue.  So  complex  and 
intricate  are  its  numlierless  avenues,  and  so  obstructed  with  under¬ 
wood,  which  is  absolutely  im]xmetrable  when  defended  by  an  armed 
force,  that  our  troops  have  never  lK*en  able  to  open  a  way  through. 
An  old  villain  named  Ileiiincasa,  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Calabrian 
brigands,  is  the  great  leader  of  the  several  hordes  that  infest  this  dan¬ 
gerous  quarter.  Covered  with  murders  and  atrocities  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  he  could  only  escajie  justice  by  flying  to  the 
w’oods,  and  rallying  around  him  a  numerous  band  of  assassins.  Last 
autumn  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  this  frightful  haunt ;  and  to 
ensure  success,  it  was  determined  to  treat  with  Benincasa,  and  offer 
him  and  his  associates  very  advantageous  terms ;  but  the  business  has 
proceeded  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little  address,  that  nothing  effectual 
lias  yet  been  accomplished  ;  while  these  brigands,  fearing  to  be  routed 
from  their  den,  have  again  taken  to  the  open  country,  after  having 
committed  all  sorts  of  horrible  atrocities. 

*  The  habits  of  a  lawless  mode  of  life,  and  of  an  independence 
equally  savage  and  ferocious,  in  which  the  Calabrian  peasants  are  bred 
up  from  their  infancy,  have  constantly  rendered  useless  all  those  am¬ 
nesties  which  have  so  often  been  tried.  They  regard  as  a  stratagem 
all  means  of  lenity  and  persuasion  to  which  we  seek  to  have  recourse, 
or  as  a  proof  of  our  weakness ;  hence  nothing  but  the  utmost  rigour 
can  be  employed  against  them  with  effect.*  pp.  75 — 71k 
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Near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Locri,  our  Officer  fell  in  uitli  a 
band  of  that  ubiquitous  race  called  gipsies,  who  arc  found  even  in 
this  remote  ])enin8ula  of  Europe,  speaking  the  language  of  the 
country,  with  a  foreign  accent,  but  ])reserving  here,  as  every 
where  else,  their  own  dialect.  Their  ostensible  ])ursuit  in  Cala¬ 
bria,  is  to  work  at  old  iron ;  but  they  more  frequently  sujqwjrt 
themselves  l)y  fortune-telling,  horse-dealing,  and  other  ‘juggling’ 
ex|H.*dients.  l’|)on  the  whole,  the  Volume  is  entertaining  enough  ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that  the  high  price  put 
u|)on  it,  is  not  justified  even  by  the  showy  lithograph  print  which 
forms  the  frontispiece. 


Art.  VII.  Art  in  \aturr,  and  Science  anlicipalcd.  By  Charles 

^Villiums.  IHino.  London,  1H32. 

^pilK  first  of  these  conversations,  ‘  The  Paper-makers,’  appeared 
in  the  Juvenile  Eorget-me-uot  for  1BB2 ;  and  a  very  pleasing 
and  well  designed  ])aper,  we  imagine,  every  reader  must  have 
thought  it.  The  subjects  of  the  remainder  of  the  scries  arc  not 
less  attractive;  and  to  young  students  of  nature,  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  present  so  many  curious  enigmas.  We  have  an  account 
of  the  Confectioners,  the  Silk-manufacturers,  the  ^Musicians,  the 
Car]K'nters,  the  Masons,  the  Chinstitutionalists,  the  Aeronauts, 
the  Boat-builders,  the  Illuminators,  tlie  Miners,  the  Soldiers, 
the  Upholsterers,  the  Tailors,  the  Architects,  and  the  Geome¬ 
tricians  of  the  Insect  or  feathered  world.  The  volume  is  ex¬ 
cellently  nda])ted  to  interest  young  persons  in  tlie  phenomena  of 
natural  history,  and  to  make  them  ‘  Nature’s  playmates ;’  while 
the  religious  sentiment  blended  with  this  entertaining  knowledge, 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  the  impression  on  their  minds,  that 

‘  — Nature  is  but  a  imme  for  an  effect 
Whose  cause  is  God.’ 

I'hc  volume  is  altogether  ‘  a  very  pretty  book,’  and  one  which 
we  can  cordiidly  recommend.  We  will  make  room  for  a  single 
sjH'cimen. 

‘  E,  And  sd,  papa,  these  are  some  of  the  little  carpenters.  But, 
though  1  did  not  know'  till  now  there  were  any,  yet,  I  should  think, 
they  are  not  all. 

‘  3/r.  E.  No,  iny  dear ;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  mention  all ;  there 
are  several  kinds  ;  nnd  I  and  mamma  will  tell  you  of  a  few’  of  each. 
Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  w’ill  give  them  an  account  of  the  carpenter- 
ants. 

Mrs,  E,  With  pleasure.  The  emnu*t,  or  jet-ant,  so  called  from  its 
shining  black  colour,  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  hedges,  and  in 
the  trunks  of  decayed  oak,  or  willow-trees.  The  labourers  always 
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work  ill  the  inside  of  trees,  and  are  desirous  of  doing  so  in  secret.  On 
one  side  of  their  buildings,  Huber  found  horizontal  galleries,  hidden 
in  great  part  by  their  walls ;  and  on  another  parallel  galleries,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  very  thin  partitions ;  having  no  communication,  except  by  a 
few  oval  openings,  in  other  fragments  of  their  edifices,  (for  he  could 
never  get  them  to  work  under  his  insjiection,)  he  found  avenues,  which 
ojiened  sideways,  including  jmrts  of  walls  and  partitions,  erected  here 
and  there  within  the  galleries,  so  as  to  form  sejiarate  chambers.  When 
the  work  is  further  advanced,  pillars  are  cut  out  in  the  same  wall,  and 
arc  worked  into  regular  columns.  In  some  cases,  these  same  ])artitions, 
pierced  in  every  part  and  hewn  skilfully,  are  made  into  colonnades, 
which  support  the  upper  stairs,  and  leave  a  free  communication  through¬ 
out  the  whole.  To  the  building  they  give  an  extreme  degree'  of  liglit- 
ness.  **  I  have  seen,**  says  Huber,  “  fnigments  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  of  equal  height,  formed  of  wood  as  thin  as  paper, 
containing  a  number  of  apartments,  and  prcs^'titing  the  most  singular 
appearance.  At  the  entrance  of  them,  workeil  out  with  so  much  care, 
are  very  considerable  openings  ;  but  in  place  of  chambers  and  exten¬ 
sive  galleries,  the  layers  of  the  wood  are  hewn  in  arcades,  allowing  the 
ants  a  free  passage  in  every  direction.  *rhe8e  may  be  considered  the 
gates,  or  vestibules,  conducting  to  the  several  lodges.** 

‘  F.  How  clever  that  is!  Arc  there  any  other  ants  that  are  so 
skilful  ? 

'  Mrs,  E.  Yes;  and  some  have  the  ingenuity  to  mix  up  the  chips, 
which  they  chisel  out,  with  8pidcr*8  web,  and  thus  to  make  a  material 
of  w  hich  to  form  entire  chambers. 

‘  E,  IMarnma,  what  tools  can  they  have  for  all  this  ?  A  man  can¬ 
not  work  without  ihein.  When  Sam  *rumer  was  here  the  other  day, 
and  1  told  him  Edward's  barrow  was  broke,  he  said  he  could  not  mend 
it,  for  he  hadnl  his  tools. 

*  Mrs,  E,  Their  only  tools,  like  those  of  bees  and  w'asps,  are  their 
mandibles;  and  thus  they  have  tw’o  advantages  over  Sam  Turner: 
they  are  never  troubled  by  their  weight ;  and  they  cannot  regret,  when 
out,  that  they  have  left  them  at  home.  Besides,  what  would  he  say, 
could  you  give  him  one  tool  which  could  do  every  thing  ?  And  yet 
this  is  their  case. 

‘  F,  Papa,  arc  any  bees  famous  in  this  way  } 

*  Mr,  E,  There  is  one,  almost  as  large  as  the  humble  bee,  not  so 
downy,  but  more  deeply  coloured,  which,  when  spring  comes,  shuns 
the  sappy  and  green  wo<ra,  w'hich  is  probably  too  tough  for  its  purpose, 
and  seeks  for  some  old  post  or  withered  part  of  a  tree,  to  begin  its 
house.  It  will  not,  however,  select  any  w'ood  placed  in  a  spot  where 
the  sun  rarely  shines.  As  soon  as  a  piece  of  that  which  is  dry  and 
rotten  is  found,  it  begins  to  bore  it ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  certain 
depth,  changes  the  direction  of  the  cavity  ; — a  work  which  occupies  it 
for  some  weeks.  For  days  together,  the  carpenter-bee  may  be  seen 
going  in  and  out  of  its  hole,  and  shovelling  out  the  saw-dust  which  it 
has  produced.  The  cavity  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
often  broad  enough  to  aamit  a  man*8  forefinger.  A  single  bee  will 
make  two  or  three  of  these  holes  in  a  season. 

*  E,  And  what  is  all  this  labour  for,  papa  } 
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*  Mr,  E,  The  cavity  is  divided  into  al)out  twelve  parts,  each  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  an  ej^.  The  lowest  part  forms  the  basis  of  the  first 
recess,  where  the  insect  pill's  up  bee-bread  ul>out  an  inch  in  height ; 
on  the  top  of  this  one  egg  is  laid,  and  over  the  whole  a  roof  is  formed, 
which  serves  as  a  cover  to  the  bottom  chamlier,  and  a  floor  for  the  se¬ 
cond  which  is  above.  Each  partition  is  aliout  as  thick  as  a  crown- 
piece  ;  and  the  making  of  it  is  very  curious.  The  bee  liegins  by  glue¬ 
ing  the  particles  of  saw-dust  round  the  outside  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to 
make  a  ring ;  inside  this,  she  glues  more  ;  and  thus  she  gradually 
works  from  the  outside  to  the  centre  ;  and  at  last,  a  covering  of  circles 
of  saw-dust,  one  within  the  other,  is  formed. 

'  F,  Docs  she  make  more  cells  than  one  ? 

'  Mrs.  K.  Yes ;  she  proceeds  as  she  did  at  first,  until  the  whole 
space  is  filled  up  with  cells.  The  shape  and  size  of  each  she  knows 
well,  and  even  the  exact  quantity  of  fiKMl  which  the  grub  wdll  eat,  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth  to  its  maturity  ;  and  hence  she  places  this  in 
its  abode.'  pp.  IKi  — 119. 


Art.  VI 11.  X'trrative  of  certain  Events  connected  with  the  late  Dis^ 
turbanccs  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Charges  preferred  against  the 
Baptist  Missiimaries  in  that  Island:  being  the  Substance  of  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ilaptist  Missionary  Society,  dated 
ISIarch  13,  11U12.  Published  .by  Order  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society.  8vo,  pp.  40.  London,  1832. 

J  N  our  March  Numlicr,  licforc  we  had  received  any  other  ac- 
■  count  of  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica,  than  the  official  state¬ 
ments  printed  in  the  New8pa|>ers,  we  expressed  the  conviction, 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  those  documents,  that  the  insurrection 
would  prove  to  have  iKen  wholly  unconnected  with  religion,  but 
that  attempts  would  be  made  by  the  Whites  of  Jamaica  to  raise 
a  persecution  against  the  Missionaries.  The  information  since 
received,  has  fully  borne  out  our  former  inference,  and  more  than 
justified  our  worst  suspicions.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
rebellion,  Mr.  Abbott  writes  : — 

'  The  true  cause  will  appear  to  be  this.  The  slaves  have  l)ecomc 
enlightened ;  they  have  learned  to  read  ;  they  have  read  the  daily 
pajwrs,  and  have,  in  consequence,  read  the  reiwrts  of  speeches  made 
at  the  “  meetings  of  Delegates  "  held  in  this  island  last  year,  in  which 
their  masters  declare,  that  they  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  Mother 
Government,  and  that  they  would  spill  the  last  drop  o^  their  blood, 
before  the  slaves  should  be  free.  Such  sentiments  as  these  (we  have 
reason  to  believe  from  the  confessions  of  many  slaves)  induced  them  to 
think  that  freedom  was  sent  out  to  them  by  the  King,  but  their 
masters  kept  it  fmm  them  ;  and  though  we  must  all  deplore  the  means 
adopteil  by  them  for  obtaining  it,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  a  desire  to 
be  tree,  and  that  desire  alone,  was  the  cause  of  their  adopting  it.* 

And  is  that  a  desire  which  Englishmen  can  regard  as  criminal  ? 
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Lord  Hyron  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Irish  had  been  l»orn  blacky 
tor  then  they  would  have  l>econic  objects  of  interest  to  IVIr. 
\Vi]lK*rforce  and  the  philanthropists.  We  may  as  justly  say,  if 
the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Colonies  had  7iof  been  l>orn  black, 
their  success  in  delivering  themselves  from  Iwndage,  and  asserting 
their  rights  as  men,  might  have  won  applause  and  congratulation 
from  our  liberals.  And  if  the  West  India  planters  were  but 
Ottomans,  instead  of  Christians,  who  would  not  rejoice  at  hearing 
of  their  extermination  ? 

With  regard  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jamaica  Whites  against 
the  IMissionaries,  it  may  justly  l>e  characterized  as  thoroughly 
Turkish ;  for  the  suborning  of  false  witnesses  has  not  hitherto 
l)een  deemed  consistent  with  even  the  nominal  profession  of  a 
C'hristian  creed.  That  magistrates,  rectors  of  parishes,  and 
oHicers  of  militia  should  be  found  aiding  and  abetting  a  savage 
mob  in  pulling  down  chapels  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  in  plundering  the  houses  of  unoHcnding  Ilritish  subjects,  is 
not  a  very  usual  oeeurrenec ;  although  such  things  have  occurred 
in  former  times.  lUit  the  faets  detailed  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  any  where  except  in  the 
West  Indies. 

*  I  may  here  give  you,  my  dear  Sir,  a  few  specimens  of  the  base 
means  resorted  to  by  the  ^reat  men,  in  eliciting  evidence  from  slaves 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  criminating  your  Missionaries  ;  we  arc 
not  authorized  to  use  the  names  of  those  persons  who  have  furnished 
us  with  tlie  following  statements,  thougli,  if  necessary,  we  can  get 
them  substantiated  on  oath  I  A  free  memln'r  of  Mr.  B.’s  church  >vas 
charged  with  having  received  letters  from  Mr.  H.  She  was  taken  up 
and  examined,  w’hcn  the  follow’ing  threats  were  made  use  of  to  induce 
her  to  implicate  Mr.  B.  by  a  Magistrate,  “  Now  we  have  good  proof 
that  you  did  receive  them  (letters);  now  tell  us  the  truth;  if  you 
dont  there  is  a  boat  ready  to  ship  you  off.”  She  replied,  **  I  cannot 
tell  a  He  upon  myself  or  ISIr.  B.  I  never  did  receive  any  letters.” 
Magistrate,  “  Now,  mv  good  woman,  I  won’t  send  for  a  Constable  to 
take  you  to  the  Court-llouse,  but  I  will  carry  you  myself,  so  you  had 
better  tell  the  truth,”  He  then  took  her  to  the  Court-House,  and  put 
her  on  handcuffs,  among  100  or  more  Negroes,  where  she  remained 
from  2  p.M.  until  the  next  day,  when  a  Lieiit.-C’olonel  (Militia)  came 
and  said,  ‘‘  Have  you  not  letters  from  Mr.  B.?”  Woman,  “  No.” 
C'ol.  “  Are  you  not  a  Jiaptist?”  Woman,  “Yes!”  Col.  “  You  see 
the  gallon's  out  there  !  (pointing  to  it,)  if  they  were  to  hang  up  Mr.  B. 
and  yourself,  how'  you  would  holloa!  they  must  let  down  Mr.  B.  and 
hang  Yourself.”  Much  more  folhnved  of  the  same  nature,  when  Mr. 
M.  examined  her,  and  finding  nothing  against  her  she  w'as  discharged.* 

Again,  IMr. - was  present  when  one  of  the  Militia  officers  held  his 

sword  over  a  negro  s  head,  and  pointing  to  the  gallows  said,  “If  you 
do  not  tell  me  something  alxmt  the  Baptist  parsons,  you  shall  be  hung 
up  there.”  Mr.  L.  told  us  that  after  tne  committal  of  Mr.  B.  a  gen* 
tleman  said  to  him,  that  he  feared  the  evidence  against  Mr.  B.  would 
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not  \ye  Mitficient  t(»  condemn  him,  anil,  were  they  to  acquit  him,  it 
would  Ik?  the  worHt  thinif  they  could  do  for  the  colony  and  Mr.  L. 
added,  that  as  such  was  the  case,  they  would  move  earth  and  hell  to 
priK'ure  more  evidence  apiinst  him.  Other  cases  occurred  at  Lucea ; 

a  free  coloureil  man  was  prcsiuit  when  Dr. -  tiwk  a  Negro  man 

prisoner,  and  interrogated  him  in  this  manner.  Dr.  “  Did  not  Mr. 
liurcheli  tef!  you  to  rcM?'*  Negro,  **  No,  Sir!”  Dr.  “  Tell  me  the 
truth,  tell  me  that  Mr.  11.  did  tell  you  to  do  so,  or  I’ll  ni.ow  your 
iiHAiNs  out”  (at  the  same  time  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  head)l 

The  Negro  at  last,  doubtless  fearing  that  Dr. - would  put  his  dia- 

Ixdical  thri'at  into  exeention,  siiid  “  Ah,  for  true  inassa,  me  forget,  the 
night  Iwfore  Mr.  H.  go  away,  him  tell  me  simting  tun  so.”  This  of 
course  was  sutheient  to  inculpate  Mr.  Ilurchell.  Miss  H.  was  present 
when  the  su|>ervisor  of  the  workhouse  at  Lucim  was  superintending 
the  Hogging  of  a  reliel  Negro.  The  driver  gave  three  lashes,  when 
the  supervisor  cried  out,  IV hat ^  no  hlood  yet!  tell  me,  you  rascal,  did 
not  Mr.  Ilurchell  tell  you  to  rebel Negro,  “  No,  inassa;  /  dont 
knotc  Mr.  ilurchell,  I  never  see  him”  Supervisor,  “  Tell  me,  did  not 
that  hliMuly  villain  Ilurchell  tell  you  to  do  it.^”  These,  and  similar 
questions,  were  put  to  the  pixir  unfortunate  creature  while  he  was 
being  flogged  ;  but  he  persisted  to  the  last  that  he  did  not  know  Mr. 
II.  and  never  saw  him.  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  we  are 
judged,  and  hy  this  we  are  condemneil  ;  though  it  frequently  happens, 
as  in  the  last  case,  tliat  all  their  vile  attempts  are  ineflfectual,  and  do 
not  even  bv  such  means  procure  a  shadow  of  evidence  against  us. 

*  On  the  24th,  the  man  Samuel  Steiinett,  who  had  sworn  falsely 
against  Messrs.  Ilurchell  and  (rardner,  and  on  whose  testimony*  they 
had  l>een  committed  to  gaid,  made  the  following  recantation,  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  J.  Manderson  and  T.  Reaburn,  which  he  declared 
ne  was  willing  to  confirm  on  oath. 

((’OI’Y.) 

*  Juniaic'a. — Personally  apjH*ared  before  me,  Samuel  Stennett,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  county  of  C'ornwall,  and  island  aforesaid,  Inung 
duly  sworn,  maketh  oath  and  saith.  That  the  affidavit  made  by  him 
against  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  T.  Ilurchell  and  F.  Gardner,  which 
led  to  their  confinement  in  gaol,  was  false  and  unjust ;  that  he  never 
heard  from  them  such  facts  as  he,  the  deponent,  hath  sworn  against 
them.  That  he  was  instigated  to  do  so  by  Messrs.  George  Delisser, 
(uHirge  Me.  Farquhar  Lawson,  jun.,  Joscpli  Bowen,  and  W.  C.  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  farmer  of  whom  assured  him  that  he  would  be  well  looked 
upon  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  place,  that  the  country  would  give  him 
.t  10  per  annum,  and  that  he,  (ieorge  Delisser,  would  make  it  J  liO, 
This  dejxMient  further  saith,  that  he  is  induced  to  make  this  declara¬ 
tion  to  relieve  his  conscience,  as  he  knew  nothing  against  the  said  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  that  he  never  joined  the  Baptist  Society  as  a  memlier 
until  after  Mr.  Ilurchell  had  left  the  country.  So  help  me  Gml. 

*  Joseph  Honen^  one  of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  is  a  Modis^ 
trate,  the  very  individual  who  issued  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
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^Ir.  Hurchell,  one  of  the  two  who  sai  at  the  time  he  wan  brought  into 
the  Justice  Hall,  and  joined  in  cotnmiflin^  him,  one  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  white  rebellion  !  and  the  individual  who  said,  the  day 
on  which  the  chapel  here  was  destroyed,  “  that  any  man  who  atfordetl 
shelter  to  the  Missionuries  that  night  should  have  his  house  pulled 
aliout  his  ears."  In  consequence  of  the  man  Stennett’s  declaration, 
he  was  called  upon  to  ajipear  before  the  sitting  Magistrates,  and  x^tis 
asked  by  one  of  them  if  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  to  which  he  replied,  “  Yes."  One  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  then  said,  “  Take  care  what  you  are  about ;  you  will  be  sent 
to  the  pillory  if  you  swear  to  that  statement  ",  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.  He  (8.  Stennett)  then  said,  “  I  do  not  care and  turn¬ 
ing  to  some  of  tlu>se  who  he  declared  had  brilied  him,  and  who  were 
present,  abruptly  said,  “  You  know  you  did  ^*11  me  to  do  so."  He 
was  not  however  allowed  to  swear  to  the  dejKisition  ;  when  Messrs. 
Manderson  and  Heuburn  sent  in  their  athdavits  on  oath  to  the  Magis¬ 
trates,  that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  he  had  been  brilK*d  by  the 
above  named  gentlemen,  on  which  he  was  committed  to  gaol.  Mr. 
Manderson  projiosed  on  the  ftdlowing  morning  to  the  Magistrates,  that 
M  essrs.  H.  and  G.  should  lie  liberated  on  bail ;  but  the  proposition  was 
nut  acceded  to,  although  the  man  on  whose  sole  testimony  they  were 
committed  had  thus  publicly  contradicted  his  own  statement.’ 

pp.  24  -21). 

Our  readers  have  ])robably  beard,  that  it  has  l)cen  found  im- 
])ossil)le  to  conviet  the  persecuted  Missionaries;  and  Mr.  Hur- 
ehell  is  now  on  his  way  to  this  eountry,  where  his  personal  testi¬ 
mony  will  have  its  due  weight. 

We  abstain  from  further  comment.  Many  subjects  of  inquiry 
suggest  themselves  :  e.r.  ^r.:  Who  is  to  be  at  the  cost  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  Haptist  chapels  destroyed  by  the  Jamaica  magistrates  .J* 
Are  these  magistrates  to  enjoy  impunity,  and  to  retain  their  func¬ 
tions  ?  Are  parties  who  clamour  for  com|K‘nsation  for  a  hy|)o- 
thetical  loss,  to  render  none  for  wilful  damage  and  injury  ?  Are 
the  lives  of  (’hristian  ministers  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  to  1)0  at  the  mercy  of  such  miscreants?  Is  that  infernal 
system  which  has  now  declared  open  war  against  (Jiristianity,  to 
be  tolerated  much  longer?  (an  no  liettcr  use  l)c  made  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  than  to  grow  sugar  in,  at  a  loss  to  the  planter  himself,  at 
the  cost  to  this  country  of  a  tax,  and  by  means  of  the  heaven-defy¬ 
ing  crime  of  oppression  and  injustice  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  we  are 
rid  of  the  island,  the  better.  We  can  buy  sugar  elsewhere. 


Art.  IX.  Four  Sermons  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ*  By  Theuphilus 
I^sscy.  Rvo.  ])p.  174.  Price  4jr. 

T^'IIK  Author  of  the  present  volume  appears  IxTore  the  public 
*  with  credit.  The  sermons  are  distinguished  for  good  taste, 
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judgement,  and  patlios.  A  spring  of  pure  devotion  keeps  welling 
through  every  page ;  and  tliis,  thougli  wc  may  he  theoretically  at 
issue  with  the  writer  on  a  minor  point  or  two,  preserves  us  not 
only  in  a  state  of  good  feeling,  hut  euahles  us  to  rejoice  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  Christian  labourer  in  the  (ield.  If  there  be  a 
fault  in  the  j)rcacher,  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  exulK'rance ; — if  a 
fault  in  bis  style,  as  separate  from  the  matter,  it  is  in  the  weight 
<»f  epithet  which  the  sentences  are  constrained  to  support ; — ami 
if  a  lault  in  the  book,  it  is  in  its  typography:  but  wc  arc  borne 
awav  from  these  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  together  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  as  a  slight  blemish  in  the  can¬ 
vas  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  artist. 
An  extract  or  two  will  shew'  the  state  of  mind  which  the  Author 
has  brought  to  the  discussion  of  his  texts,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  he  brings  them  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  his 
readers.  He  remarks,  that  which  ‘  o])erated  with  considerable 
‘  force  **  upon  his  mind  in  ‘  the  subjects  discussed  ',  was,  ‘  their  in- 
‘  lluencc  on  the  retired  experience  of  genuine  Christians  \ 

‘  Those,  1)0  it  romoniborod  *,  eontimios  ho,  ‘  arc  not  doctrines  of  mere 
sj)CCulation,  inlondod  ordy  to  furnish  materials  for  controversial  debate 
and  extended  argumentation,  or  simply  to  form  the  articles  of  an  or¬ 
thodox  creed ;  they  are  not  (piestions  of  critical  erudition,  on  w  hich 
the  learned  only  may  exercise  the  force  and  sagacity  of  their  penetra-i 
tion,  and  yet  feel  no  more  during  the  exercise  than  if  they  w'ere  per¬ 
forming  an  algebraical  jirocess.  No,  they  are  vital,  penetrating  and 
transforming  ;  they  are  not  only  directive  to  the  understanding,  but  in¬ 
fluential  on  the  heart ;  they  are  w  ords  of  life  and  spirit^  and  w  hen 
brought  into  the  soul  by  the  power  of  that  divine  Agent,  whose  office 
it  is  to  render  them  efficient,  they  are  sensibly  felt,  moving  through  all 
the  various  faculties,  enlightening  the  understanding,  actuating  the 
will,  and  inspiring  and  elevating  all  the  affections.’  Preface,  5,  (». 

In  further  urging  the  experimental  bearings  of  the  general  sub¬ 
ject,  in  the  body  of  the  discourses,  and  the  propriety  of  which  can 
only  Ih?  fully  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  he  observes  : — 

‘  Conversion  from  iniquity,  was  the  grand  doctrine,  so  constantly 
and  urgently  inculcated  by  the  Apostles,  as  the  substance  of  religion; 
and  so  pow-erfully  confirmed  by  the  accompanying  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Whenever  the  go>pel  is  preaclied,  faithfully  and  prayerfully, 
it  w'ill  Ik'  attended  by  the  penetrating  and  purifying  fire  of  this  divine 
Agent.  It  is  not  a  mere  revelation  of  general  truths,  and  appropriate 
riles,  which,  as  objects  of  speculation  only,  will  but  lightly  affect  us ; 
it  is  a  day  of  gracious  visitation  ;  a  ministry  of  active  and  transform¬ 
ing  energy,  by  which  our  iftiiptity  Is  purged  afray,  and  our  iransgres^ 
stuns  forgiven  ;  it  is  the  going  forth  of  our  great  high  priest,  clothed 
in  the  garments  of  salvation,  to  bless  the  people ;  wlierever  he  coiues, 
tnith  springs  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  looks  down  from 
heaven  ;  his  words  are  life  and  spirit ;  his  looks  impart  joy  and  peace. 
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while  from  liis  saercil  form,  issue  streams  of  light  and  glorv,  which 
give  to  the  vision  of  mortals,  a  manifestation  of  hi^aven.  In  this  dis¬ 
pensation  of  heatitndes,  he  will  pursue  his  radiant  c«mr>e,  till  the 
whole  human  family  is  biessed  in  him,  and  all  nations  call  him  blessed,* 

p.  m. 

Again :  Religion 

‘  is  not  as  some  have  misrepresented  it,  a  mere  notion  of  the  mind,  an 
unproiluctive  theory.  It  uniformly  displays  itstdf  in  the  practice  of 
piety,  and  the  exercise  of  real  godliness,  tilling  and  enriching  the  cha¬ 
racter  with  n'hatsoet'cr  things  arc  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  ore  pure,  whatsoever 
things  arc  lovely,  whatsoct'er  things  arc  of  good  rcfmrt.  Rut  it  is 
from  the  abundant  treasure  of  the  regenerated  heart,  that  these  moral 
virtues  proceed ;  it  is  there  that  the  fountain  of  all  these  clear  and 
crystal  streams  subsists,  spri/tging  up  into  eternal  life.  It  is  in  the 
heart,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  conducts  that  new  creation,  by  which  it  is 
fonned  into  his  own  consecrated  dwelling-place ;  and  prejwred  for  the 
fruition  of  present  and  everlasting  felicity.  There  he  originates  and 
actuates  all  those  spiritual  graces,  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
the  new'  creature,  and  comprise  the  very  essence  of  its  character. 
There  he  richly  diffuses  the  love  of  God,  which  circulates,  in  W'arm  and 
vital  influence,  through  the  whole  frame ;  it  is  there,  in  short,  that 
the  soul  of  religion  dwells,  as  in  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  snp- 
plying  to  every  part  of  the  renewed  man,  life  and  animation.* 

pp.  153,  4. 

Experimental  truth  thus  enforced,  by  a  mind  thus  imbued, 
must  ever  have  associated  with  it  correct,  serious,  and  elevated 
views  of  the  ‘  Priesthood  of  Christ.’ 

‘  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,*  says  the  Preacher,  *  that  it  should 
form  the  leading  subject  of  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  For  though 
men,  darkened  and  depraved  by  sin,  can  perceive  in  it  nothing  excel¬ 
lent  to  esteem, — nothing  beautiful  to  admire, — nothing  glorious  to  an¬ 
ticipate, — yet  is  it  (the  subject  of  redemption)  the  work  of  God :  that 
on  w'hich,  more  than  any  other,  his  heart  is  fixed  ;  and  to  accomplish 
w'hich,  he  spared  not  his  ow’ii  Son,  but  delivered  him  up,  as  the  only 
sacrifice  by  which  an  atonement  could  be  made.  To  angelic  lieings,  it 
is  the  subject  of  eager  enquiry  and  intense  interest.  And,  along  the 
whole  tract  of  revelation,  from  the  first  age  of  the  world,  we  jicrceive 
the  great  Restorer  of  the  human  race,  hastening  forw'ard  through  suc¬ 
cessive  scenes  of  symbolic  instruction,  of  typical  representation,  and 
of  prophetic  discovery,  to  that  eventful  era  in  the  progress  of  time, 
regarded  by  infinite  Wisdom  as  the  maturity  of  preceding  ages,  and 
the  proper  and  appointed  period  for  bringing  the  great  plan  of  human 
redemption  to  its  full  perfection.* — p.  10. 

After  lucidly  stating  and  defending  his  subject,  he  then  bursts 
forth  ill  the  following  impassioned  strain,  which  is  cited  only  as  a 
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upecimcn  uf  the  many  examples  wc  have  of  the  pathetic  scat- 
teml  through  the  volume. 

*  Let  us  cleave  to  this  great  doctrine, —  the  actual  atonement  made 
for  sin  hy  the  death  of  ('hrist, — with  all  the  firmness  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  soul,  arising  from  a  conviction  of  its  supreme  worth  and  im- 
]H)rtance.  It  was  on  the  cniss  that  the  atonement  was  made.  From 
that  cross,  on  which  the  agonized  sufferer  exclaimed.  It  is  Jinished, 
did  there  ascend  up  to  heaven  the  smoke  of  a  sacrifice,  the  efficacy  of 
which  extends  through  all  |)eri(Kls  of  time,  and  comprehends  all  the 
successive  generations  of  men,  from  the  first  parent  of  our  race,  down 
to  his  last  descendant.  In  Gethsemane  he  received  from  the  hand 
of  the  Father  the  cup  of  trembling,  and  on  the  hill  of  Calvary  he 
drank  it  off,  and  thus  tasted  death  for  every  man.  It  was  there,  and 
then,  that  he  stretched  forth  his  bleeding  hand,  and  gathering  toge¬ 
ther  tlie  sentiMice  of  death,  which  had  extended  over  the  whole  human 
family,  he  took  it  out  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross.  Then,  was 
the  fountain  o/wned  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,*  p.  4t). 

Without  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  of  these  discourses,  or 
further  extracting  from  tnem,  we  cordially  recommend  them  to 
our  readers,  not  onl^'  as  specimens  of  ])ulpit  eloquence,  but  as 
possessing  a  pure  vein  of  evangelical  truth. 


NOTICE. 

Art.  X.  Tales  of  the  Saxons,  Ily  Emily  Taylor.  Foolscap  8vo, 
pp.  281.  London,  1882. 

A  voLUWF  of  pleasing  tales,  iiitemled  to  ‘  present  children  with  a 
‘  w'ries  of  lively  pictures  of  England*,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  Edward 
the  (\)nfe»8<»r,  and  the  Second  William.  The  modesty  with  which 
the  Author  s|H*aks  of  her  own  pi*rformance,  would  disarm  criticism, 
even  were  there  less  to  c'ommend  in  the  tasteful  execution  of  her  me¬ 
ritorious,  but  difficult  task. 


Akt.  XI.  LlTEUAllY  INTEI.LKiENCE. 


Hhortlv  will  be  published,  iu  one  I'olume  12mn,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Universal  Headship  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  .John  Jefferson,  8toke 
Newington. 

The  Translator  of  the  “  Tmir  of  a  German  Prince'*,  is  now  trans¬ 
lating  the  C'orresjxmdence  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  which,  in  the 
ifcrnuui,  forms  six  volumes ;  but  large  omissions  will  be  made,  to 
;ulapt  it  to  Euglisli  taste. 
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Early  in  June  will  be  published,  in  32nio,  uniAirm  with  the 
“  Morning  Portion  a  new  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  correc¬ 
tions,  of  Dr.  Hawker’s  Evening  Portion. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  Rvo,  Qanoon-e- Islam  ;  or  the  Customs 
of  the  Mmtsulmans  of  India  ;  comprising  a  full  and  exact  account  of 
their  various  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  from  the  moment  of  Hirth  till  the 
hour  of  DeiUh  ;  including  their  Fasts  and  Festivals  (particularly  the 
M<»hurrum)— their  Vows  and  Oblations  for  every  Month  in  the  Vear 
—  their  different  Tribes  and  Sects,  Saints  and  Devotees — Religious 
Tenets,  Prajers,  and  Ablutions— the  Calculation  of  Nativities — Ne¬ 
cromancy,  Exorcism,  Casting  out  Devils,  &c. — Magic  Squares,  Amu¬ 
lets,  Charms,  Philtres,  &c. — Nuptial  Festivities  and  Funeral  Obse¬ 
quies —Costumes,  Ornumeuts,  Weights,  Pleasures,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  (tames,  &c.  &c.  Ac.  By  Jaffur  Shurreef  (a  native  of  the 
Deccan) ;  comp(»sed  under  the  direction  of,  and  translated  by  (E  A. 
Herkhits,  M.D.,  Surgeon  on  the  Madras  Establishment. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Traditions  of  the  County  of  York  ;  First 
Series.  To  be  published  on  the  same  plan  and  uniform  with  the 
“  Traditions  of  Lancashire.”  By  J.  Roby,  IM.R.S.L.  It  is  the 
Author's  aim,  in  these  Traditions,  to  illustrate  obscure  portions  of 
English  history,  manners  and  customs  now  ol)soletc,  and  to  ])ortray 
the  very  actors  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  lived — the  costume  anS 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared,  lie  would  fain  hope 
they  will  not  be  found  an  unimportant  addition  to  our  existing  stock 
of  Knowledge,  as  a  collection  of  legends  having  truth  for  their  basis, 
however  disfigured  in  their  transmission  through  various  modifications 
of  error,  the  natural  obscurity  arising  from  distance,  and  the  distorted 
media  through  which  they  must  necessarily  be  viewed.  Every  tale 
will  l)e  embellished  by  an  engraving  or  a  w(»od-cut,  illustrating  the 
h»calities  it  involves,  from  drawings  by  the  lR*8t  painters,  and  executed 
in  the  highest  style  (»f  the  art.  The  publishers  have  only  to  state, 
that  the  very  gn*at  expense  which  must  unavoidably  be  incurred,  ren¬ 
ders  it  necessary  that  a  certain  numl)cr  of  subscril>er8’  names  should 
be  prt>cured  before  commencing  the  work ;  they  solicit  aid  therefore 
from  all  who  may  have  the  opjKutunity  ftnd  wish  to  patronize  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  pledging  themselves  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  completing 
the  publictition. 

In  the  press,  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  British  Birds, 
for  young  Persons.  By  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P.  Foolscap  8vo. 

In  the  press.  The  Christian  Warfare  illustrated ;  by  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Vaughan,  Author  of  “  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe”,  Ac.;  in 
one  volume  8vo.  This  volume  will  include  preliminary  chapters  on 
Human  Depravity,  Justification,  and  Spiritual  Influence,  and  a  view 
of  the  Christian  'Warfare  as  connected  with  Believing,  Repentance, 
Private  Devotion,  Public  Duty,  Persecution,  Religious  Declension, 
Despondency,  Occupation,  Retirement,  Prt>8pcrity,  AJvenuty,  the 
Fear  of  Death  ;  Conchision— the  Claims  of  the  Christian  Warfare. 
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\yurkit  recently  published* 

]ilrs.  S.  C.  llnll,  Author  of  “  Chroniclos  of  a  School -room/’  A:c.»  is 
preparinjj  for  publication  a  Talc,  in  three  volumes,  to  be  entitled  The 
Huceaneer,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  ulon^  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Protectorate. 

Mr.  Thaekrah,  of  I^'cds,  is  preparing  a  now  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  work  on  Kmployinents,  ns  affecting  Health  and  Longevity,  extend¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  his  enquiry  to  the  (ieneral  Arts,  Trades,  and  Pro¬ 
fessions  <»f  England.  His  first  Treatise  had  a  particular  reference  to 
the  Employments  of  a  Clothing  District  only. 


Art.  XIL  WORKS  RIXKNTLV  PrRLlSllKD. 


Minrrti.ASi'ors. 

'Hic  Present  State  of  the*  KstaMittlu'd 
Church,  an  AjKiloj;y  for  Sec«’S8ion  from  its 
l\>minunion.  IJy  a  Sccctling  Clergyman. 
Hvo.  Is. 

TiiroiooT. 

llic  Missiunar}’  Church.  Py  W,  II. 
Stowcll.  12ino.  Hs. 

The  Church  of  Got!,  in  a  S«*ries  of  S<’r- 
mons.  Hy  the  Kcv.  UolxTt  Wilson  Kvuns 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Hvo.  10s.  ini. 

An  Amieuble  Controversy  with  n  Jew¬ 
ish  Itabbi,  on  the  Messiah's  Coming  :  un¬ 
folding  New  Views  of  I*ro|)liecy,  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Alilletmiuin :  with  an  entirely 


Nt'w  F.xjWition  of  Zt'chariali  on  the  Mes¬ 
siah's  Kingdom.  Ily  J.  It.  Park,  M.I). 
&c.  Hvo.  7s, 

Ixx'lures  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scri|>- 
tures.  Hy  I^ionard  Woo<ls,  D.l).  Abbot- 
Pnifessor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Tlieological  Seritinary,  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  liifmo. 

I^tures  on  Infant  Baptism.  By  I^o- 
nard  Woods,  D.l).  &c.  Itimo. 

The  Self-K-xistcnce  of  Jehovah  pltnlgetl 
for  the  Ultimate  Revelation  of  his  Glory 
to  all  Nations.  A  Sermon  preachetl  before 
the  Ixmdon  Missionary  S«x*iety,  at  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle,  Moorfields,  on  Weilnesday  Kven- 
ing,  the  Ulh  of  May,'  IH85J.  By  John 
Morison,  D.D.  Minister  of  Trevor  ChajMj, 
Brompton.  Is.  (h/. 


ERUAT.X  in  our  last  Numltcr. 


.\t  page  445,  line  I,  /<>r  “new  system,**  rrad  “new  Tyrtaeus.** 
line  jor  “  failetl,**  read  “  foiled." 

4i7,  last  line,  /or  “  |tatricide,’*  read  “  fratricide.** 

Our  readers  are  requestetl  to  make  the  above  corrections.  The  |V)gAs  in 
which  they  occur,  did  not  jtass  under  the  Editor's  eye. 


